ies supported by the Mennonite brethren of Russia and America 
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Latest from the Missions in China 
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NO telegrams have been received direct from the missions of the American 

Baptist Missionary Union in China later than those noted in the Sep- 
tember number of this MAGAziINE. These bring later news than any letters 
which have come to hand at the time of writing this. However, Rev. Thomas 
D. Holmes, of Kinhwa, and Rev. Cyril E. Bousfield, of Shaohing, with their 
families, arrived at San Francisco August 28. Their arrival being expected, 
the editor wrote to Rev. James Sunderland, D. D., District Secretary of the 
Union for the Pacific Coast, asking him to send the MAGAZINE a full telegram, 
giving all information Messrs. Holmes and Bousfield might have regarding 
our missions in China, especially asking if any news had been received from: 
the missionaries in Western China, from whom nothing had been heard at the 
Mission Rooms. Dr. Sunderland sent a very full despatch on August 29, stat- 
ing that Messrs. Bousfield and Holmes had reached San Francisco; that Rev. 
J. R. Goddard, D. D., and Rev. J. S. Grant, M. D., and wife, of Ningpo, were 
at Shanghai; also Rev.W. S. Sweet, of Hangchau, Rev. J. T. Proctor and 
family, of Huchau, Miss Stella Relyea, Miss La Verne Minniss, of Kinhwa, 
and Miss Annie L. Crowl, of Hanyang. A house had been taken at Shanghai 
for the convenience of this party of missionaries, who there await further 
developments. Mrs. Sweet is at Nagasaki, Japan. Rev. G. A. Huntley, M. D., 
and family, of Hanyang, Rev. M. D. Eubank, M. D., and family, of Huchau, 
and Miss Helen L. Corbin, of Ningpo, are at Arima, Japan. At Chofu, Japan, 
are Mrs. J. R. Goddard and Miss Anna K. Goddard, of Ningpo, and Miss Clara 
FE. Righter, of Kinhwa. As before noted, Mrs. Anna K. Scott, M. D., Miss 
Mary K. Scott and Miss Edith Wilkinson, of Swatow, China, are at Kobe, 
Japan. Perhaps the most interesting item in Dr. Sunderland’s telegram is the 
information that all the missionaries of the Union in Western China had 
started from the coast, and that the party had been heard from near Chung- 


. king. The property of the Eastern China Mission is reported as safe, of 


course with the exception of the partial destruction of Mr. Holmes’s house at 
Kinhwa, heretofore reported. 

No further telegram has been received from Swatow, but on July 15 all the 
missionaries of the Southern China Mission were gathered at Swatow for 
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safety. An Associated Press despatch, printed August 24, states that “the 
streets of Swatow had been cleared by marines from the French gunboat 
‘Comet,’ who relieved the besieged priests.” From this it appears that there 
was trouble in the city of Swatow. Our Baptist mission premises, however, 
are at Kak Chieh, one mile across the bay south from Swatow. 

Summing up as a whole, all our missionaries in China are reported safe. 
The party from Western China, who were on their way down the Yangtse to 
the coast, have arrived safely at Shanghai, according to a later despatch re- 
ceived just before going to press. So far as known at present, the only loss 
of property to the Missionary Union or its missionaries is the destruction of 
the mission premises at Ungkung in the South China Mission, with four out- 
stations, and one out-station from Kityang; also the partial destruction of 
the house of Rev. T. D. Holmes, at Kinhwa, with a loss of nearly all their 
property by the missionaries at that station. All the mission stations of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union in China have been abandoned by the 
missionaries with the exception of Swatow. We rejoice that the servants of 
Christ have taken measures for their safety, and trust that the time may not 
be long when they can resume their labors for China under more favorable 
auspices than ever before. 


pee Among the Heathen.” ‘The letterfrom Rev. C. E. Bousfield, telling 

of the escape of himself and his companions from the mob of Chinese 
at Kinhwa, will be read with deep interest. Certainly there is great reason 
for thankfulness that our missionaries were delivered by the good hand of our 
God. The letter also shows how unjust is an indiscriminate condemnation of 
the Chinese for the present troubles. No one could have acted more nobly 
than the magistrate of Kinhwa, and to his friendly aid our missionaries are 
indebted for the preservation of their lives. This attitude has been common 
among the officials of Central and Southern China. The Viceroys in the Yangtse 
Valley all refused to afford aid to the government at Peking, and to them and 
their subordinates is due the fact that the disturbances in North China have not 
spread throughout the empire. Viceroy Chang Chih Tung, of Wuchang, in 
control of the provinces of Hunan and Hupeh, merits special mention for pre- 
serving order at the important centre at Hankow, which has the greatest con- 
centration of population in Central China. 


Tr Death of Mrs. A. J. Parker at Dibrugarh, Assam, brings great sorrow to 

many friends in America, as well as to the missionary company, already 
too small, in Assam. As Miss Alberta Sumner of Ottumwa, Iowa, she was ap- 
pointed a missionary May 4, 1896, to be supported by the Woman’s Society of 
the West, and labored for several years at Nowgong, Assam, where she was 
married to Rev. A. J. Parker, September 8, 1898. Mrs. Parker’s cheerful, 
hopeful, happy temper endeared her to every one who knew her in the home 
land or on the mission field, and marked her out as one specially fitted for unu- 
sual usefulness in missionary work. These expectations were realized even in 
the few years of her service in Assam. She won the hearts of the natives as of 
her missionary associates, and led them to her Savior. In her early death the 
missions in Assam are bereaved of a life most promising of usefulness. We 
extend our earnest and sincere sympathy to the bereaved husband, to the 
afflicted parents in Iowa, and to all her numerous friends. We are one with 
them in sorrow at this early close of so bright a career. 
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SELF-SU PPOR TELUGU MISSION 


At the Conference of the American Baptist Telugu Mission, held in Madras 

December 30, 1897, Rev. John McLaurin, D. D., presented apaper onthe 
subject, “What Has Already Been Done Toward Self-support.” As this sub- 
ject is exciting renewed interest among our people, we are glad to present the 
following quotation from Dr. McLaurin’s paper, which gives a summary of 
what the Telugu Baptist Christians are doing in this direction. As Dr. Mc- 
Laurin says, it is probably more than would have been thought by many in 
this country, and is an encouragement toward a larger movement in this direc- 
tion in the future. 

“Out of 288 preachers and pastors reported, 20 are wholly supported. 
Aggregate about Rs. 2,000. One hundred and ninety-five are partially sup- 
ported by the people. Three-fourths of these get two-thirds of their support 
in kind in this way. This leaves but 45 who got all their support from the 
mission. The estimated aggregate given by the people for the 215 referred to 
above is Rs. 14,000. 

“Six hundred and seventy-twoteachers were returned, many of them well 
educated for Hindus. Two hundred and sixty are certificated or qualified in 
some way, many of them qualified without expense to the mission. The 
aggregate support given them by the people is Rs. 27,258. 

“The Christians also largely build their chapels and schoolhouses. They 
give in labor, material and money four-fifths of the expenditure on these 
buildings. I make the total of their gifts for this purpose in round numbers, 
Rs. 8,000, or a total for all purposes of Rs. 51,000. This is not a great deal 
when we consider the large numbers in our stations but it is a great deal more 
than many people at home suppose it to be, and this does not count cash con- 
tributed in collections, our school fees, our books, etc.; and it is the pledge of 


full self-support in the near future if we will cheer and help them instead of 
scolding and fretting.” 


Gre movement toward Protestantism in Austria continues to grow. Already 

thirty-nine new Protestant congregations have been organized in Bohe- 
mia, and fourteen of these appeal for help in building chapels. The move- 
ment is most pronounced in Vienna, the capital, where 1,382 have left the 
Roman Catholic Church in the last year. It is apparent that increasing num- 
bers will join the Protestants in the months to come. The Roman Catholics 
are opposing the movement with great activity, and the government is hostile, 
hindering by restrictions and punishments whenever possible. 


ev. Thomas S. Barbour, D. D., Foreign Secretary of the Missionary Union, 
has returned from histrip to Europe and resumed hisdutiesat the Mission 
Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston. He was able to make arrangements for the 
future conduct of the mission in France, which give promise of large effec- 
tiveness, harmony and prosperity. He visited also the German American 
Committee in Hamburg, with most satisfactory results. The completion of the 
new Baptist Publication Building in Cassel, and the payment of the debt re- 
maining on it by the generous assistance of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, have 
greatly encouraged and strengthened the Baptists in Germany. 
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Christian of thigh Degree... 


“HE romantic story of Prince Bernadotte of Sweden has interested all the 
world. The oldest son of the King and heir to the crown of Sweden and 
Norway, he surrendered all hisroyal claims for love of a beautiful Christian girl, 
daughter of one of the leading families of Sweden, but not in the noble line. 
Both the prince and his wife are sincere and active Christians, and together 
have done much useful work in Stockholm and in Sweden. The prince still 
retains his office as commander-in-chief of the navy of Sweden, and has great 
influence among the nobility and higher classes of the country. He is himself 
most humble in his views, and when in assemblies among his Christian breth- 
ren, at his request, his titles are ignored, but he has taken advantage of his 
high rank and great influence to carry forward a unique and remarkable work 
ior Christ among the noble families of Sweden, which must eventually be pro- 
ductive of large results for the pure gospel of the kingdom of God. 

Several years ago the Prince Bernadotte associated himself with a Mr. 
Villen, formerly deacon in the First Baptist Church of Stockholm, who was at 
the head of a large business and a man of wealth. Mr. Villen built a large and 
fine church, and a foreign missionary society was organized, called simply 
“The China Mission,” of which the prince is director. In the church regular 
services are maintained, conducted largely by missionaries from China at 
home on furlough, and in which the prince often preaches himself. The con- 
gregations are large and the power of the evangelical truth proclaimed here 
must be very great in the capital of Sweden. 

One of the most interesting features of this work is the Sunday-school. Not 
because of any class prejudices, for he is entirely free from such, but in an 
effort to reach in a special way the children of the noble families of Sweden, 
perhaps the most unique Sunday-school in the world has been established by 
Prince Bernadotte. Admission to this school can only be had by ticket, and 
these tickets are given only to the children of the families of the nobility of 
Sweden ; the reason for this being that these children would not be allowed to 
attend a Sunday-school where all classes are admitted. In other respects this 
Sunday-school is conducted as others. The prince feels that this is a special 
work for him, a work which none other can do; and while there are multitudes 
of Sunday-schools for the children of other people, only himself working in this 
special way could reach the children of the noble families of Sweden. 

The atmosphere of this church and the whole work, as well as the “Mission 
in China,” sustained by the prince and his associates, is strictly evangelical ; 
and as a matter of fact, not only Mr. Villen is a Baptist, but the prince himseli 
is practically of the same views. He has been baptized by immersion, and no 
one is chosen on the Board of Management of the Missionary Society who has 
not acknowledged the Lord in a regular manner, and the movement is carried 
on strictly on New Testament lines. In fact a few years ago the church called 
a Baptist minister as pastor, but he did not see his way clear to enter upon the 
work. More than five hundred members of the nobility in Sweden have left 
the formalities of the State Church and are true converted, praying Christians. 

While perhaps the most striking, this is but one of the indications of the 
rapid spread of pure evangelical gospel views among the higher classes of 
Europe. In all the state churches, not only in Sweden, but in Russia, Ger- 
many, and in the Free Church of France and Switzerland, multitudes of 
pious persons are found who base their lives upon the simple truths of the 
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New Testament. Like the late George Miller of Bristol, himself a native of 
Germany, they hold to believers’ baptism by immersion, and while not identi- 
fied with Baptist churches, their influence is practically in the direction of the 
establishment of the views held by our Baptist churches in the United States, 
and we can but feel a profound sympathy for those servants of God following 
so closely the teachings of the New Testament as they have been, revealed to 
them by the Holy Spirit. 


rinting for the Blind in Burma. ‘he first work of this character has been 

done in a primer, prepared by Mr. L. Goldthwaite, B. A., ior the govern- 
ment of India, and the British and Foreign Bible Society will print portions of 
Dr. Judson’s translation of the Bible in Burman in the Braille system for the 
blind. 


(| hheweed given for the Famine Sufferers in India has been a blessing to those 

who gave as well as those who received. To them it brought food and 
life and strength; to us it brought enlargement of heart and strengthening of 
character. Those who gave to save the lives of the people of India will always 
feel a keener interest in their welfare, and cannot fail to have a broader and 
more sympathetic interest in all men everywhere than before. Those who be- 
lieve in the religion of Jesus Christ and have given their money for saving the 
people of India from starvation can hardly refuse to give even more freely for 
saving their souls for the kingdom of heaven. While rains have fallen over the 


larger part of India up to July 11, none had fallen at Ongole, and the famine 
distress was increasing. 


Cr Morning Star Sold. We confess to something of a shock on reading 

that “The Morning Star” had been sold by the American Board. Some 
shares of stock in that beautiful vessel were held in the family of the editor of 
this MAGAZINE, and we have followed its voyages among the missions in the 
islands of the Pacific with keen interest. But time and progress have made 
a special missionary vessel no longer a necessity. A regular government ser- 
vice will be maintained with the island of Guam, which has become United 
States territory, and with other increased facilities it is expected that trans- 
portation can be obtained for missionaries and supplies. It is possible that 
a small vessel may be required for communication with the different islands. 
The new order of things is less romantic and interesting, but doubtless more 
economical and convenient. 


PERSONAL. — REV. SUMNER R. VINTON and wife, and Mr. HERBERT J. VINTON 
sailed from Boston, Aug. 15, on the New England for Rangoon, Burma. — REv. Cyriu E. 
BousFIELD and wife of Shaohing, China, reached San Francisco, Aug. 28. Also Rev. T. D. 
HOLMEs and family of Kinhwa. — Rev. C. A. SALQuist and wife of Suichaufu, West China, 
and Miss HELEN N. Corsin of Ningpo, arrived in San Francisco, Sept. 4. — MRS. FOSTER 
of Swatow and three children and Mrs. SPEICHER of Kityang, China, and two children, 
arrived at Tacoma, Sept. 4. 
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REV. E. N. 
(Died July 14, 1899.) 
MISS STELLA REBLYEA 
MISS LA VERNE MINNISS 


MR. KENNEDY 
(A guest.) 
MRS. FLETCHER 

REV. C. E, BOUSFIELD 


REV. T. D, HOLMES 
MRs, HOLMES 


MISS HELEN L. CORBIN 
MISS CLARA E, RIGHTER 


MRS BOUSFIELD 


MRKs. GODDARD 
MISS ANNA k. GODDARD 


KEV. J. GODDARD, D.D. 


MRS, JENKINS }REV. 
REV. J. Te 


H. JENKINS, D. D. 
PROCTOR MRS, PROCTOR, 
MISS ADA L, NEWELL a> 


BAPTIST MISSIONARIES IN EASTERN, CHINA 


|The following letter from Rey. 
Cyril E. Bousfield of the mission sta- 
tion at Shaohing gives a thrilling ac- 
count of the narrow escape of himself 
and wife, and Rev. T. D. Holmes and 
wife, from the mobs of Chinese at 
Kinhwa. Miss C. FE. Righter, Miss 
Stella Relyea and Miss La Verne 
Minniss, who were at Kinhwa, are 
not mentioned by Mr. Bousfield, but 
were of the party.] 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, July 2, 1900. 


We reached Shanghai this morn- 
ing, and I hasten to write a letter 
to you which I had expected to write 
under very different circumstances. 
IT will now try to tell vou in detail 
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Perils from the ' Heathen 


about the troubles through which we 
have passed, for Mr. Holmes does 
not seem quite strong enough to 
write now, and I know you are anx- 
ious about us and are praying for us. 

We had been at Kinhwa hills only 
about eight or nine days when we be- 
gan to hear reports that a band of 
about eighty robbers had planned an 
attack upon us, and the magistrates 
urged us at once to return to the city, 
promising to protect us there. Mr. 
Holmes and myself did not wish to 
go back to the city, because we did 
not fear the robbers and because we 
dreaded to take the ladies and chil- 
dren into the heat. However, Mrs. 
Holmes and Mrs. Bousfield were 
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alarmed, and the strain and anxiety 
told upon them so much that we 
vielded. On the day we returned the 
magistrates issued a proclamation 
warning the people not to attack or 
harm us or our chapels or Christians 
in any way. This proclamation was 
immediately defaced by placards 
calling upon the people to rise up 
and kill us all and burn the houses, 
etc. We also found the city so 
stirred up that it was not safe to go 
out on the streets. We therefore 
determined to go to the coast. We 
packed up a few things, but before 
we could get them to the boat, Mr. 
Holmes’s house was surrounded by a 
mob. The crowd collected until it 
must have numbered several thou- 
sand. The magistrate sent four run- 
ners, who, of course, were powerless 
against such a multitude. The mob 
continually yelled their determination 
to take our lives, and did their best to 
break through the door and get in. 
We soon saw that the door would 
give way, and we were not a little en- 
dangered by the shower of stones that 
broke every window within range. 
We therefore determined to escape 
over the wall and run for the yamen 
(the magistrate’s office and resi- 
dence). By the help of a clothes rack 
and a short ladder we effected our es- 
cape into a back lane and then ran. 
The magistrate received us most 
kindly and sent soldiers to disperse 
the crowd. This they could not do, 
and so, as it became dark, they went 
themselves. The doors, which had 
stood so well, were thrown open by 
those inside to receive them. The 
people utterly disregarded their rulers 
and their exhortations and warnings, 
and overpowering the soldiers, 
rushed in, looted the house and fired 
it with kerosene. Eight soldiers 
were wounded. The magistrates, at 
last aware of how serious the affair 
was, sent for more soldiers and or- 
dered them to use their bayonets. 
They did so, not without effect. The 
house is not wholly burned, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Holmes have lost nearly 


everything they possessed, and we 
have lost not a little. 

The mob then went to the yamen, 
where they knew we were, and threat- 
ened to enter it by force and kill us. 
The magistrate went out and said 
that if they made any such attempt he 
would order them to be fired on as 
long as there remained any of them. 
At that they withdrew, and we went 
to bed to try to sleep, which did not 
prove very easy. Mosquitoes, the 
thermometer at 90 degrees, and the 
consciousness that each hour might 
be our last on earth, hardly conduced 
to a comfortable night. We were not 
allowed to be near our wives, but 
were widely separated, according to 
Chinese custom, and we could only 
know on Chinese authority that they 
were well and comfortable. We com- 
mitted ourselves to Him who is 
stronger than any Chinese mob, and 
in spite of all slept a little. 

The next day the magistrate of- 
fered to see us safely to Shanghai, 
and we, knowing how much obloquy 
he had already incurred by protecting 
us, and knowing also that the soldiers 
could not be trusted, promised them 
a good reward if we reached Shang- 
hai in safety. This the magistrate re- 
fused,. and sent his own _ brother, 
nephew and cousin with twenty sol- 
diers. He now refuses to take more 
than two hundred dollars, which 
hardly covers the total cost. 

The journey I will not attempt to 
describe. It was the most terrible 
experience of all. The boat was 
small and intended only for six, while 
we numbered about twenty—some 
of the soldiers sleeping on an- 
other boat tied to ours. The heat 
was intense. We dared not land, for 


we narrowly escaped an attack at the 
places where we stopped. The boat ~ 


was filled with smoke nearly fifteen 
out of each twenty-four hours. Most 
of our provisions for the journey had 
been stolen by the mob, and we could 
not get much Chinese food that we 
could eat. On our arrival at Shang- 
hai I was the only one who had 
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strength enough left to do more than 
just keep about. Mrs. Holmes and 
two of their children were prostrated, 
and it is absolutely necessary for 
them to sail at once either for Japan 
or the United States. Mrs. Holmes’s 
condition is serious, as is that of their 
youngest child. Mrs. Bousfield is 
just about as sick, and she will have 
to go home too. We are thinking of 
going to Japan, hoping that she may 
gain a little strength there, so as to 
be able to take the homeward trip 
without me. 

What grieves me most is that there 
is no prospect of a possibility of re- 
turning to our work for many 
months, and we can hardly hope to 
be of any service to the work here. 

You will be glad to hear that so 
far Shaohing seems to have escaped, 
but we expect daily to hear that our 
homes have been looted and burned. 
We hear that our dear people are 


A Thrilling Moment 


sadly alarmed. How dear they are 
to us, yet we are absolutely powerless 
to help them, and were we able to 
visit them would by our presence 
bring greater disaster to them. They 
have not yet “resisted unto blood,” 
I am thankful to say, but must have 
suffered much. A few weeks ago we 
saw published in a secular paper a 
wonderful testimony to the reality of 
the religion of those native Christians 
in the North, and we feel sure that 
the witness of our people would be 
no less true. Perhaps it might con- 
vince some who like to think that 
Chinese Christians are rice Chris- 
tians. 

We know from your cablegrams 
that you have prayed for us. We 
thank you most sincerely, and praise 
God with you that he has done ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we 
could ask or think. 

Cyrit E. 


A THRILLING MOMENT 


T the special meeting of the Gen- 

eral Convention, held in the 
Tabernacle Church, New York, No- 
vember 19-21, 1845, to consider the 
question of reorganization and the 
future conduct of the missions, Ad- 
oniram Judson was present. He had 
- been absent from America for thirty- 
three years. He went out a Congre- 
gationalist, and when he sailed no 
’ general missionary society of the 
Baptists had been formed. It was 
the first time he had met the society 
which had been supporting him in his 
missionary work in Burma for thirty 
years. The finances of the conven- 
tion were at this time at a low ebb. 
At the meeting of the Board in the 
April previous a debt of $40,000 was 
reported. It was a large sum to raise 
in those days. Directions had been 
given to the Acting Board to aban- 
don some of the missionary stations, 
and an elaborate paper had been pre- 
sented by Rev. Solomon Peck, Cor- 
responding Secretary, presenting the 


state of the missions and the stations 
which were least fruitful and might 
be abandoned with least loss. 
Among these was the mission in Ara- 
kan. On his arrival in America, Dr. 
Judson was so feeble that he was not 
able to speak above a whisper. When 
the statement recommending the 
abandonment of the mission in Ara- 
kan was read, however, Dr. Judson 
rose up and said in a full tone of 
voice, “Though forbidden by the doc- 
tors to speak in public, I must pro- 
test against the abandonment of the 
Arakan mission.” This was the first 
time a congregation of American 
Baptists had heard the voice of their 
first missionary. The convention 
unanimously resolved not to abandon 
any mission work, and those present 
at once pledged themselves for a sum 
which, in addition to what had been 
already raised, provided for the debt 
of $40,000 and placed $5,000 in the 
treasury for the missions. 
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THE LAKE AT OOTACAMUND, INDIA 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 


REV, DAVID DOWNIE, D.D., NELLORE, INDIA 


ET me say at the outset that I am 
not now and never have been in 
the service or pay of the British gov- 
ernment. I am under no obligation 
to the rulers of India for any benefits 
except that of good government dur- 
ing twenty-seven years of missionary 
work in the Presidency of Madras. 
That and a sense of justice are my 
sole reasons for entering the lists in 
defence of the India government. 
Americans who have gone abroad 
have been amused at the ridiculous 
questions that have sometimes been 
asked and the statements made re- 
specting America and Americans. A 
woman in Glasgow once said to a 
company of Americans who were on 
their way to India, “Why, I don’t see 
but you are as white as we are, 
and you speak our language pretty 
well, too.” The son of a bishop of 
the Church of England once asked 
me if it were a fact that the men in 
America all sat with their heels on 
the mantelpiece, and whether it was 


true that every church had a spittoon 
in each pew. These and a lot of sim- 
ilar questions led me to say that he 
had picked up more misinformation 
about America than any other man I 
had ever met. But I have seen 
Americans that could match him in 
their questions and statements re- 
specting India. Of course India is a 
more distant country and there are 
multitudes of Americans that are not 
expected to know much about India, 
but there are other multitudes that 
ought to know a great deal more 
than they do. I have frequently been 
asked by otherwise intelligent people 
what the language of India was, 
which is almost as bad as to ask what 
the language of Europe is. It is with 
a view to clearing up some of the 
vagueness that exists respecting In- 
dia and its government, and espe- 
cially to reassure those who hesitate 
to subscribe to the India famine fund 
because of the false reports that are 
in circulation respecting the govern- 
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ment of India in its relation to the 
famine, that this paper is written. 
British India is divided into the 
Madras Presidency and Bombay 
Presidency, each with its own gov- 
ernor: Bengal, the Northwest Prov- 
inces and Oude, the Punjab and Bur- 
ma, under lieutenant-governors; As- 
sam and the Central Provinces, under 
chief commissioners; with some 
smaller divisions. The Viceroy in 
Council presides over the whole. 
The Legislative Council for India 
enacts laws for the whole country, 
but each of the Presidencies has at 
least one representative. The other 
provinces have legislative councils 
of their own for enacting laws per- 
taining to their own provinces. 
There are two branches in the Civil 
Service, the Covenanted and the Un- 
covenanted. The former is com- 
posed chiefly, though not exclusively, 
of Britons, the latter largely of Eu- 
rasians and natives. Municipal Coun- 
cils and District Boards are com- 
posed largely of natives and are 
partly appointed by government and 
partly elected by the people. Mission- 
aries are usually members of these 
boardsintheirrespective districts. Na- 
tives are eligible to the highest offices 
in the state, up to but not including 
that of governor or member of coun- 
cil, but may be and often are mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council. The 
lower branches of the service are 
filled almost exclusively by natives. 
In my opinion the Covenanted 
Civil Service of India is the finest in 
the world. Formerly it was com- 
posed of the sons and friends of mem- 
bers of Parliament and others with 
sufficient influence to secure the ap- 
pointments. That, however, was 
abolished many years ago and a com- 
petitive examination — substituted, 
open to all the sons of British sub- 
jects, either of the home country or 
the colonies. Natives are eligible, 
but must go to England for the ex- 
amination. To have it simultaneously 
in England and India is one of the 
chief topics of discussion in the Na- 
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tional Congress, and there is reason 
to expect that such a concession will 
be made. 

The service is well paid, so well as 
to minimize any temptation to 
bribery. I doubt if there is any ser- 
vice in any land that is freer from 
this sort of corruption. Now and 
then cases are found, but they are so 
severely dealt with that even in the 
case of those who have no principle 
in the matter fear of the conse- 
quences restrains them. But the 
chief restraint is the esprit. de corps, 
and the fact that'they are placed 
above the necessity. 

There is a body in India called the 
Indian National Congress, composed 
of delegates from all parts of India, 
chiefly consisting of the educated 
classes of Hindus. A few Moham- 
medans unite in it, but as a rule they 
shun it because it is so largely com- 
posed of Hindus. It has no connec- 
tion whatever with government, but is 
rather a sort of Native National Vigi- 
lance Committee to look after the 
government and see that their inter- 
ests are properly safeguarded. It is 
not a secret society like the Boxers 
in China. It meets annually in one 
of the chief cities, discusses great 
national questions, passes resolutions 
and prepares petitions to government 
and sometimes to Parliament. Gov- 
ernment receives all that is sent and 
adopts such portions as seem to be 
for the general good. : 

I do not know how many natives 
are employed in the various branches 
of the Indian service, civil, medical, 
educational and military, but they 
certainly mount up into the hundreds 
of thousands and possibly even to the 
millions. They are of all castes and 
creeds, but the Brahmans predom- 
inate. Government recognizes no 
caste or creed in its appointments, 
though it must be admitted that here, 
as everywhere, personal influence has 
its effect. Christians and Pariahs 
used to be at a discount and are still 
in some sections, but that is rapidly 
disappearing. 
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Let us now see what have been 
some of the results of this British 
government on the country and peo- 
ple of India. 

1. The first and chief result is that 
it has given the land peace. Until 
the establishment of British rule, In- 
dia was never free from invasions. 
During the century previous to the 
advent of the British no less than six 
invasions in twenty-three years took 
place. The first was led by a Per- 
sian, in which from eight to thirty 
thousand, according to different au- 
thorities, of men, women and chil- 
dren were hacked to pieces in the city 
of Delhi. The other five invasions 
were by the Afghans and were 
equally barbarous and bloody. The 
frequent intestine wars were no less 
horrid and destructive of human life. 
The British did not enter India with 
the view of subduing the people or 
conquering the country. They went 
there simply as traders, but as their 
trade increased it was found neces- 
sary to have an army to protect their 
property. In spite of it, however, 
attacks of native tribes were made, 
and the result was the acquirement 
of more and more territory, just as 
we did not go to war with Spain to 
acquire Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, but they are ours all the 
same, at least for the present. 

2. The next benefit of the British 
possession of India was that a gov- 
ernment by law was established. The 
Hindu and Mohammedan govern- 
ments that preceded were mere des- 
potisms. The sovereign knew no 
law that he was bound to respect. 
He regarded the kingdom as his 
own private estate, from which he 
gathered the greatest possible reve- 
nue and spent it as he pleased. 
Courts of justice have been opened 
throughout the country, with su- 
preme courts in each of the prov- 
inces, to which the poorest native has 
the right of appeal, and which, in my 
judgment, have few, if any, superiors 
in any land. These courts are gov- 
erned chiefly by English law, but 
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there is also a native code which re- 
ceives due attention in cases where 
there is no absolute conflict. An ef- 
ficient police force has been organ- 
ized, the rank and file of which is na- 
tive, and even some of the higher of- 
fices are filled by natives, but as a 
rule the chief offices are filled by Eu- 
ropeans or Eurasians. 

The India government guards 
the health of the people and provides 
for them in sickness. This, so far as 
I know, was never done by native 
rulers. Every town has at least one 
government hospital, and most of the 
villages have a dispensary. In the 
large cities there are general hos- 
pitals, all well equipped and officered. 
Medicines are supplied free as well as 
treatment to all who cannot afford to 
pay for them. In the Presidency 
towns there are medical colleges, 
where students are fitted for the 
medical profession. Municipalities 
and local boards are obliged to de- 
vote a portion of their funds for sani- 
tation. 

4. A magnificent educational sys- 
tem has been organized. There are 
two classes of schools, government 
and aided. The former are wholly 
supported by government, the latter 
are private, like mission schools, but 
aided by government, and both under 
the supervision of the government 
Educational Department. There are 
five great universities. Taking that 
of Madras as a sample, let me men- 
tion a few facts relating to it. It is 
composed of a Syndicate, Senate and 
Board of Fellows. The Fellows are 
divided into Faculties of Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Engineering, etc. Last 
year there were about six thousand 
candidates for admission to college, 
of whom about two thousand passed. 
For all degrees there were eleven 
thousand candidates, of whom more 
than four thousand passed. These 
students came from all parts of the 
Presidency, as the university is not a 
teaching, but only an examining 
body. The university is affiliated 
with Cambridge, so that students 
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passing a given degree in Madras 
could enter Cambridge for the higher 
degrees without examination. In 
the whole of India there are some 
150,000 institutions of learning, with 
nearly 5,000,000 of students, of whom 
about 400,000 are females. ‘The total 
cost to government is about $900,000. 

5. I could say much in regard to 
what the government has done to de- 
velop the resources of the country 
and in introducing manufactories and 
other industries, but I shall confine 
myself to irrigation works and rail- 
ways. But before speaking about ir- 
rigation works it is necessary to un- 
derstand the necessity for therm, and 
hence a word or two about the rain- 
fall must be said. In some parts of 
India there is an abundance of rain 
always. If all the rain in one place 
in Assam could be collected it would 
form a lake forty feet deep. But 
there are other tracts where the an- 
nual rainfall is only about an inch. 
Between these extremes there is 
every variety. In Rangoon the aver- 
age is 98 inches; Calcutta, 66; Mad- 
ras, 44; Delhi and Agra, 26; Multan, 
7, and Jacobadad, 4. 

Most of this rain is dependent on 
what are called the southwest and 
the northeast monsoons. Monsoon 
does not necessarily mean rain, 
though it so usually brings rain that 
many people confound the _ two. 
Monsoon simply means the trade 
winds. The southwest monsoon be- 
gins in June. The winds coming 
over the Indian Ocean, heavily laden 
with moisture, strike against the 
mountains along the western side of 
India, and the result is heavy down- 
pours of rain. Very little of the 
moisture is allowed to pass the 
mountains, but the wind does, and as 
it crosses the heated plains it reaches 
the east side in what are called the 
hot winds. This lasts, with slight 
modifications, till about the middle of 
October, when the northeast mon- 
soon sets in and the conditions are 
reversed, but with this difference, that 
the sun is much farther south, so that 
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it is never as hot on the west coast as 
it is on the east. 

I do not know why these periodic 
rains should ever fail. The Indian 
Ocean and the Bay of Bengal are just 
as wet at one time as another, and 
why the winds take up the rain one 
year and not another, or why if they 
take it up they do not let it fall when 
they strike the mountains, I do not 
know. All I know is the fact. But 
failure is the exception. When the 
rain does come most of it finds its 
way to the great rivers, and the ob- 
ject of irrigation works is to inter- 
cept it and store it up in tanks or 
lakes till it is needed for agricultural 
purposes. For this purpose huge 
dams are constructed across the 
rivers, which turn the water into the 
tanks or into channels direct from the 
rivers, and from these tanks and 
channels other smaller channels con- 
duct the water to the fields. There 
are in all British India 36,000 miles of 
canals, irrigating 21,000 square miles 
of land. 

These irrigation works are con- 
structed by government, giving use- 
ful and profitable employment to vast 
numbers of the people, and furnish 
the farmers with water for lands that 
would be otherwise useless, at the 
moderate cost of $1.25 an acre. ‘The 
money to construct these works is 
usually borrowed, and the tax levied 
for the use of the water simply covers 
the expense of interest and a smalli 
margin towards the liquidation of the 
debt. 

Another form of irrigation is by 
means of wells. Government, in or- 
der to encourage the farmers to build 
wells on their own land, make ad- 
vances of one-half the cost, allowing 
them ten years to pay it. In or- 
dinary times this is a good method of 
irrigation, but in times like the pres- 
ent the wells frequently fail. 

6. Railways, telegraphs and a 
magnificent postal system are also 
among the benefits which the British 
have given to India. In many of the 
interior parts of India, particularly in 
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RAISING WATER FOR IRRIGATION AT UDAYAGIRI, INDIA 


the Central Provinces, the country is 
very fertile, and in the olden times, 
when crops were good, the people 
had so much grain that they did not 
know what to do with it, and so gave 
it to their cattle to eat. Railways 
have changed all that, so that the 
farmer can now ship his grain where 
there is a market for it and get money 
or what he needs in return. There 
are now in India about 25,000 miles 
of railways in operation and _ still 
more projected or in course of con- 
struction. 

The India postal system is excel- 
lent. I really think it is not sur- 
passed in any land. I have been 
treasurer of our mission for twenty- 
six years and I am not aware that I 
ever lost an important official letter. 
This is no fault of some of my cor- 
respondents, for I have had letters 
addressed to me in the most ridicu- 
lous ways. For example, I once had 


a letter come to me addressed to 
“Telugu, Burma.” Yet it came 
straight to me without going to Bur- 
ma, for the postal authorities knew 
that there was no such place as 
“Telugu,” and if there were it would 
probably be in the Telugu country 
where I should probably be found. 
7. Commerce been enor- 
mously increased during and by vir- 
tue of British rule in India. It will, 
I presume, be admitted that a nation 
is rich in proprtion to its commerce. 
In almost all countries commerce has 
increased in proportion as it has ad- 


vanced in civilization. This cer-. 


tainly is true of our own country and 
of England. Early in the last cen- 
tury, before the British entered India, 
the country did not produce a million 
sterling of goods for exportation. In 
1880 India exported sixty-six mil- 
lions sterling of purely Indian prod- 
ucfs. Some one has stupidly asked 
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why the government does not stop 
the exportation of grain and store it 
up for use in time of famine. That 
idea rests on a double false founda- 
tion. In the first place government 
does not own the land in the sense in 
which the writer from which I quote 
claims. It owns the land just as the 
United States may be said to own the 
land of this country. But the farmer 
in India has just as good a title to his 
land as the farmer in Minnesota has 
to his. So long as he pays his taxes 
it is his. In the same way govern- 
ment does not own the grain a man 
has produced on his own land and 
has no right to say what the man 
shall do with his own. If he has 
grain to sell and wants the money 
more than the grain, or if he needs 
something else more than the grain, 
who shall say that he must keep it or 
dispose of it in a way that does not 
suit him? Burma raises ten times 
more rice than it needs, but what 
would Burma be if it had nothing but 
rice, and who has the right to say to 
Burma that it must keep its rice and 
at its own risk and expense, lest it 
should be needed in some other part 
of India. Government might and 
does tax the exports as well as the 
imports of India, but it is for revenue 
only, and that is, as I understand, the 
American idea, and is as good for 
India as it is for America. Besides, 
what encouragement would there be 
for increased productiveness if every 
bushel of grain beyond the actual 
needs of the producer were to be con- 
fiscated by government. That would 
indeed be tyranny worthy of the dark 
ages. 

8. I close this article with a briei 
statement of what I regard as the 
chief causes of Indian famines and 
some suggestions as to how they 
may be prevented or at least miti- 
gated. Sir Edward Buck says: “The 
real cause of the distress and poverty 
of the cultivators in many parts of 
India is to be found, not in the ex- 
port of grain, not in the oppression of 
taxes and rents, not in the adminis- 
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tration of the country, but in the un- 
certainty of the one great source of 
agricultural wealth, the rainfall of the 
year.” Every ten or twelve years 
there is a failure of the rains in some 
province of India, and once in every 
fifty years the whole of India suffers 
from the same cause. Of the forty- 
ihree famines in, India of which we 
have any records, all but four or five 
were the direct result of the failure of 
the monsoon rains. No government 
on earth can prevent that. All the gov- 
ernment can do is to store up as far 
as is possible the rain that comes and 
distribute it as economically as pos- 
sible. This, we have tried to show, 
has been done and continues to be 
done. 

My own opinion is that the only 
remedy for Indian famines lies in the 
general elevation of the people so- 
cially, morally and spiritually. Gov- 
ernment may and does do something 
for the social elevation of the people, 
but no people can rise very high in 
the social scale who cling to such an 
obscene and debasing system of re- 
ligion as that of modern Hinduism. 
What the people of India need, both 
for their temporal and eternal wel- 
fare, is not so much a better govern- 
ment as a better religion. Let them 
throw to the moles and the bats their 
three hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lions of gods and recognize the only 
living and true God and Jesus Christ 
as the only Savior of the world, then 
may they look up to him who giveth 
seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater. But to teach the people of 
India the knowledge of this God and 
Savior is not the work of the govern- 
ment, but of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. Let the church contribute of 
its wealth to relieve the famine- 
stricken sufferers, but even more 
than that, let the Bread of Life be 
sent to them in larger measure than 
ever before, and though monsoon 
rains may still fail, the bettered con- 
dition of the people will enable them 
to withstand or resist the suffering 
when it comes. 
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REV. GEORGE H. BROCK, KANAGIRI, INDIA 


I BRING to you from India’s coral 

strands a message of hope and confi- 
dence. I can tell you of the walls of 
heathenism breaking down, of the gates 
thereof being burnt with fire. I can tell 
of the building of Zion’s wall to the east, 
to the west, to the north, and to the 
south. I can tell you of the golden gates 
swinging wide open, through which a 
great host of Telugus are pressing; and as 
they enter I hear their songs of praise to 
Him who hath washed them and made 
them white in his precious blood. We 
have been astonished with what we have 
seen of God’s wondrous power, and we are 
eager to tell some of the marvellous works 
of God as seen by us among the Telugus 
of South India. In order to note prog- 
ress, there must of necessity be contrast— 
contrast of the past with the present. 
While we have labored among the Telugus 
sixty-five years, and some of you are think- 
ing it is about time the missionaries with- 


drew, leaving the people to themselves, it 
may be a matter of information to some of 
you that out of the church membership of 
more than 52,000 Telugus, most have come 
to our mission during the past twenty-five 
years. Many thousands are not ten years 
old in the Christian faith yet. 

Who are these Telugu Baptists? Never 
be ashamed to say that your missionaries 
have labored chiefly among the despised 
outcast Pariahs of South India. The mes- 
sage sent by our Lord to John in prison is 
sent to every missionary in India, “The 
poor have the gospel preached to them;” 
and the class from whom your converts 
come are the despised and the poor. They 
are almost landless, they are dirty, ig- 
norant and naked. Among Hindus they 
have no place. They are semi-slaves to 
the landholders and despised by all. Their 
miserable huts are always apart from the 
village proper. They compete with the 
jackals and hyenas and vultures in dispos- 
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ing of the carrion of the villages—I mean 
the rotting carcasses of cattle and goats 
and sheep that die. Their language is vile 
as well as corrupt. Their songs, like the 
songs of most Hindus, are most of them 
obscene beyond description. The horrible 
figures carved in stone and wood on the 
idol cars and on the temples, which to look 
on once is to be defiled and to regret for 
life, these people have been familiar with 
all their days. But I need not enlarge. I 
only ask when you wish me to report prog- 
ress, that I be allowed to ask you to get 
some clear idea of what the progress is 
from, and if you succeed you will have 
more sympathy for the Telugus. 

It is a fact that ought to fill every heart 
with joy that we have influenced by the 
gospel almost the entire outcaste commu- 
nity on the fields occupied by our mission. 
There are more than 52,000 church mem- 
bers, not to mention the host gone to 
glory. These, with their families, make a 
Christian community of more than two 
hundred thousand. Besides these, tens of 
thousands receive us as their protector, 
helper and leader, and they firmly believe 
that they will some day become Christians. 

Dr. Lorimer spoke about the realistic in 
art and in literature at the annual meeting 
in Detroit. In India we have the realistic 
in nature, in the form of naked boys and 
girls and men just as near to it as they can 
get, to whom this handkerchief would be a 
burdensome suit. Is this nakedness ele- 
vating? India’s immorality is the answer. 
India’s leprosy and India’s scrofula give 
an answer that ought to silence all the 
poets and fools and rascals. As soon as a 
naked man in India turns to God just so 
soon does his nakedness become an impos: 
sibility. The handkerchief suit gives way 
to five yards of cotton as the beginning of 
his wardrobe. Of all the thousands of 
Christians on my field who in their hea- 
thenism were shameless, not one would 
come before me in an indecent dress. It 
is a joy to see them in church on Sundays 
with faces washed, hair combed, and 
dressed not only with a middle cloth, but 
with an upper cloth or a coat. Here we 
see the first indication that they are re- 
deemed. 

Perhaps in no respect is progress more 
marked than in this matter of education. 
The Hindus never thought of educating a 
Pariah. A Pariah never thought of re- 
ceiving an education. On my field alone 
I have one hundred village schools, taught 
by Christian men and women, and more 
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than one thousand Christian children at- 
tending daily as best they can. Paul is a 
young man whose father fought with the 
jackals over the carrion. He is now the 
teacher in his own town and has as his 
pupils the childrenof Brahmans, merchants 
and Sudras—all caste people; and Paul is 
only one of a number on my field. Do you 
not think it a mark of progress that on my 
field we have seven night schools, attended 
by young Christian Telugus after a hard 
day’s work in the fields? I do and rejoice. 

Hitherto the mission has entirely sup- 
ported the children in our boarding 
schools at a cost of about one dollar per 
month per child. I have twenty-five boys 
now attending the public school in my 
town and the parents supply all the food 
and clothes, and I provide work for the 
boys, so as to enable them to earn thirty- 
five cents a month, and with this amount 
they pay their fees and buy school sup- 
plies; so that as far as my station is con- 
cerned there is no necessity for a boarding 
school for boys. Almost all of our mission 
staff have been educated at mission ex- 
pense. On my field we have twenty-five 
teachers who have cost the American Bap- 
tists nothing. 

These poor people have small plots of 
land, but are too much oppressed to care 
to cultivate them. I saw some Christians 
one day ploughing in a very rude manner, 
and I stopped and showed them how to do 
better. I told them how they might im- 
prove their well. They acted on my ad- 
vice, and when harvest came they brought 
a thank offering of one-tenth to the 
church. These people were the coolies 
and slaves of the caste people. I have had 
the pleasure of seeing caste people work- 
ing as coolies for our young Christian 
men. 

We sometimes distress ourselves with 
the idea that before becoming Christians 
the people spent so very much for their 
idols and priests. Allow me to state that 
I have no sympathy with this sentiment. 
Where the Pariahs may have had a dozen 
priests as heathen and miserable idols 
there is on my field alone a mission staff 
of one hundred and forty-six supported 
largely by these poor people. They keep 
more than one thousand children from 
work attending school. In 1897 they built 
twelve schoolhouses at almost no cost to 
the mission. We have on my field a local 
Home Mission Society supporting a fam- 
ily in a part of the field where there are no 
Christians. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION CHAPEL, ONGOLE, INDIA 


I hear many ask, “Is there any progress 
spiritually?” Do you know that the Telu- 
gus think that Jesus was an Englishman? 
You smile, yet from the questions asked 
me about the spirituality of the people of 
India after they turn to God and the 
doubts expressed in these questions, I am 
compelled to believe that Englishmen and 
Americans also think that Jesus was an 
Englishman—I mean an Anglo-Saxon. 
The colossal conceit of the Anglo-Saxon! 
He was not even a European spirit. Jesus 
was an Asiatic. And I read that the 
Asiatic gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth. 

I have seen a thousand Telugus pros- 
trate on the ground, weeping bitterly, and 
crying to God in prayer, because several 
Christians had turned to idolatry. When 
it was time for me to leave my station 
from forty miles they came to say good- 
by. They remained two days. The last 
moment came, and as I came out of my 
door the ordained preachers took my 
hands in theirs and wet my hands with 
their tears. Were my eyes dry? O, I 
praise God I am not a brute! There wé 
stood, a great crowd of Christian Telugus, 


yea, and heathen Telugus also, with three 
missionaries, the Curtises and myself, and 
we all wept, and I praised God for their 
tears. And they said, ‘Go home to your 
own people, we would not keep you back, 
but come to us again. We will pray that 
you will speedily regain your strength. 
Give our love to the people of America. 
Tell them we love Jesus. Tell them we 
are grateful to them for having sent the 
gospel to us.” Do you want anything bet- 
ter than that? I don’t. But they added a 
word more. They asked, “What about 
Podili? What about Darsi? What about 
Kundakur?” Vacant stations. And I 
bring their questions to you. 

Pardon me if I say it, but if there is a 
broken wall it is here. You American 
Baptists prayed the Lord to open the 
doors in the Telugu field. He removed 
the doors entirely. You prayed for con- 
verts among the Telugus, and you have 
not begun to realize the marvellous man- 
ner in which you were answered. You 
prayed men to go forth, and the men have 
responded and are clamoring to go forth 
to help care for those whom God has given 
you, and yet we have fields as large as 
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Rhode Island, with thousands of Chris- 
tians, and no one to care for them. You 


have everything you have prayed for, 
and in aadition the means to send forth 
those who are ready to go, and yet they 
tarry. Let the heathen perish if you will, 
but do send help to the Telugu converts 
just out of heathenism and still surrounded 
by it. Do also, I pray you, have mercy on 
the missionaries already sent forth. Do 
not, I pray you, kill the men who are al- 
ways overburdened. You have thrust back 
on to Dr. Clough two large fields, each 
with Christian communities of above eight 
thousand. Kundakur is vacant, so is At- 
makur, so is Allur. Stanton of Kurnool 
ought to have returned this year. I weigh 
one hundred and fourteen pounds, because 
I had to stay after I was unfit for work. 
Come, I say. Come, build up your broken 
wall. Send us men and send us women. 
I ask it in Jesus’ name for the Telugus 
whom God has given you. 

Ii is very poetic for you to say, “We 
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send the missionaries down into the pit 
and we stay by and hold the ropes.” [ 
feel almost afraid to say it for fear of being 
misunderstood. You call it going down 
into the pit. I call it hell, for if hell is 
worse than India, then I am glad beyond 


description that Jesus redeemed me. And 
you are holding the ropes. Well, my 
brethren, hold them while we = are 


down in that seething hell of iniquity. We 
at times ring the bell for help and there is 
no response, and a great fear comes over 
us that you have let go the ropes. I can 
understand now a little more clearly why 
my Lord shed drops of blood in the gar- 
den. When we sinful men are filled with 
horror at what we see in India, what must 
have been our Lord’s agony when he saw 
the sin of the world? Do not let go the 
ropes. Lengthen the ropes; send us fur- 
ther down in the horrid pit, but stand by 
us. Let us know that there is no danger 
of forsaking us and them and God’s bless- 
ing will be given. 


FAMINE SCENES AT ONGOLF, INDIA 


KEY JOHN E, CLOUGH, D.D., AND THE FAMINE RELIEF WORK 
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A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE TELUGU COUNTRY 
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THE TANK AT UDAYAGIRI, INDIA, IN FAMINE TIME 


Ordinarily this is full of water 


the Samine 


REV, F. W. STAIT, UDAYAGIRI, INDIA 


[Although the famine in India is now, 
we are thankful to say, nearly at an end, its 
dreadful effects will be felt for years. This 
vivid picture by Mr. Stait is of interest as 
showing the state of things during the fam- 
ine.] 

THs day last year I stood here, on the 

hilltop, and gazed over the plains and 
valleys, verdant and beautiful. The great 
tanks, used for irrigation, full with water, 
sparkled in the sunlight, while the sur- 
rounding fields rejoiced the heart with their 
treasures of ripening grain, and beautiful 
tracts of green marked the banks of wind- 
ing streams. The trees also held their 
heads high waving in the breeze. To-day, 
looking north, south, east and west, a dry 
burnt plain meets my eyes. Not one drop 
of water to be seen, not one field of grain, 
only everywhere the same dull, gray waste, 
the tanks showing only a dry extent of 
hardened soil, so hardened, so parched, 
that it has broken asunder, and great 
seams, like hungry mouths, run from end 
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to end, as if pleading for one drop of 
moisture. And the cattle! They look at 
us with hopeless, pleading eyes, some of 
them too weak to stand up, and all of them 
so miserable and worn that we are glad to 
escape from a suffering for which we can 
offer no remedy. Even now as we listen 
we hear the blasting of the rock, where 
man is putting forth a last earnest effort to 
sink the shaft deeper down in some ancient 
well, hoping to gain water at a greater 
depth. First we had the months of sus- 
pense, when week after week, day after 
day, we watched the great clouds rise and 
sweep slowly up from the horizon and 
said, “Surely this will bring us help.” But 
even while we hoped they rose higher and 
higher and carried their precious treasure 
far away. How we prayed, but the heavens 
were as brass above us and the earth as 
iron under our feet. And it seemed as if 
in the very wail of the wind that bore the 
waters away from us, we could hear the 
answer, “His hand is not shortened that 
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he cannot save, but your sins have sepa- 
rated between you and God that he will 
not hear.” People lie on the roadside in 
Northern India dying by the hundreds— 
dying babes fall away from the shrunken 
breasts of dead mothers. Men who two 
months ago rejoiced in the life and 
strength that seemed to defy disease, now 
stretched out gaunt and trembling hands 
for a morsel to stay their anguish. They 
follow the carts along the roadside and 
pick the grains of undigested food from 
the offal of the oxen, devouring it with an 
eagerness that tells its own horrible tale. 
More valued than money, more precious 
than life, is his caste to the Hindu. To 
come in contact with an outcaste, or even 
with one lower than himself, but especially 
to touch the food or partake of a meal in 
company with such a one, would be to a 
high caste man more horrible than death, 
more degrading than any sin. So you can 
judge of what the need is in our district 
when I tell you that two caste men 
brought their children to us the other week 
and asked us to take them into our board- 
ing school, because they could not bear to 
see their much loved little ones growing 
thinner and thinner day by day, and 
pleading for the food that could not be 
given. A year ago these men were well 
off, having others in their employ, but the 
lack of rain has brought the rich down to 
the level of the poor. In this part of the 


world we have what are called the dry and 
rainy seasons, and the sowing and reaping 
of crops is arranged in accordance with 
these natural divisions. If the rain comes 
out of season it causes ruin, as the fields 
are not prepared and the fruit and grain 
are not ready for the moisture. If there 
is a failure of rain at the time of the mon- 
soons, then the newly sown grain must 
wither or die for lack of nourishment. In 
many places the ground may be too hard 


‘ to prepare it for the seed, so that there 


may not be even the beginning of a crop. 

Large districts in Southern India are 
without the natural brooks and rivers that 
make cultivation easy in some parts. So 
with the government aid the people have 
built immense tanks, which are used to ir- 
rigate large tracts of land. In the vicinity 
of those tanks are the sagi, rice and yona- 
loo farms, and when we have good rains 
the torrents pour down from the surround- 
ing mountains, filling them to overflowing, 
so that the supnly lasts until the beautiful 
grain is fully ripened and gathered in. No 
rain means no water in the tanks, and no 
water in the tanks means empty fields and 
hungry people. 

You will see from the picture of this well 
(page 575) how some of the fields are irri- 
gated from private or sectional wells, where 
oxen draw up the water in great leather 
buckets, which they empty into channels 
that carry it out to the paddy or rice fields. 


Christian stewardship has its final issue in the reckoning before Him for whom men 
have been stewards. The wage-earner and the millionaire, the one who had the least 
committed to him and the one who had the most, each must stand before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ and have their gettings and their givings, their accumulations 
and their expenditures, their motives and their methods, brought under the searching 
scrutiny of Him whose eyes are as a flame of fire. All wrong ways of getting 
money, all fraud and dishonesty and oppression, together with all wrong ways of 
using and spending money will be laid bare in that day. All withholding from God, 
all selfishness and covetousness, all wastefulness and extravagance, all spending of 
money to gratify pride or sensual desires, will be seen in the light of the eternal throne, 
and no cloak of respectability or religiousness, no paltry excuse, such as is so often 
made by those who do not give, will be able to conceal or extenuate any blemish 
or flaw in any man‘s stewardship. Every man will be rewarded according as his 
works have been. 

On the other hand, all diligence and fidelity in the service of God as his stewards. 
all getting and giving for God’s glory, all prayerfulness and consecration, all unself- 
ishness and liberality and self-sacrifice, whether by those who have had little, or by 
those who had much, will be remembered by the Lord of those servants. 

Blessed indeed shall those stewards be to whom it shall be said when the King comes 
to reckon with them: “Well done, good and faithful servant: thou wast faithful over a 
little, I have set thee over much; enter into the joy of thy Lord.”—Rev. C. A. Cook. 
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WOMEN’S BIBLE SCHOOLS 


The Bible school for girls in Rangoon, 
under the care of Misses Ranney and 
Phinney, is doing for women a work cor- 
responding to that done by our depart- 
ment at Insein for men, and their public 
examinations are conducted with much 
credit. Last year they reported nine 
Burmans, ten Karens and two Chins under 
training. All these pursue a course of 
Biblical study according to a fixed curricu- 
lum, and are graduated with diplomas. I 
cannot speak too highly of this school of 
the prophetesses. Mrs. Rose and Miss 
Lawrence are engaged in a similar work 
for the Karen women. 


THE RANGOON MISSION PRESS 


The work of our mission press at Ran- 
goon is too vast and too varied to admit 
of even a partial review at this time, but 
its importance to our mission work can- 
not be overestimated. It was never under 
abler or wiser management than at the 
present time, but it is sadly hampered by 
the lack of suitable quarters in which to 
prosecute its work. A very determined 
attempt is now being made to raise funds 
for the erection of new buildings, and the 
pressing need of improved quarters at the 
earliest possible day cannot be better 
shown perhaps than by reference to the 
action of our last convention at Rangoon. 
Mr. Sharp says: “There was one thing 
that was taken up and passed unanimously 
with enthusiasm; it was the resolution 
recommending the erection of a new mis- 
sion press in Rangoon without delay, and 
to show their appreciation of the need they 
straightway took up a collection of Rs. 
1,000 to help on the enterprise.” 
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BURMAN MUSICIANS 


The 
* Ten Wears 
in Burma 
II 
"REV. F.H. EVELETH, D.D, 


Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Insein, Burma 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 
At the opening of the last decade, Upper 
Burma and Shanland were still appealing 
to us as a denomination to come in and 
take possession of them for Christ. That 
appeal has been heard and in part an- 
swered. In Upper Burma we have estab- 
lished stations at Meiktila for the Bur- 
mans, at Myitkyina for the Kachins, and 
at Haka for the Chins. The last named 
station seems but one remove from Assam, 
and the dream of former years, of an un- 
broken chain of stations from Rangoon to 
the Naga Hills, seems nearing a realiza- 
tion. In Shanland we now occupy sta- 
tions at Hsipaw, Mongnai and Namkham, 
three pivotal centers. From these three 
towns a very large number of Shans can 
be easily reached. Again large sections of 
country hitherto untouched or long 
neglected have in these later years heard 
the glad tidings again and again. I can 
myself testify that, with very few excep- 
tions, the Gospel has been patiently and 
lovingly preached throughout the district 
of Sandoway, in long forsaken Arakan. 
Mr. Sharp writes from Toungoo that “dur- 
ing the year I have travelled with my 
helpers, by raft, and boat, and cart, and on 
foot, about 1,500 miles, visiting more than 
two hundred villages.” Mr. Kelly writes: 
“The unrest and willingness to listen 
on the part of the Buddhists con- 
tinue, and in my last trip I had the privi- 
lege of baptizing a company of sixteen, all 
converts from Buddhism. The large num- 
ber of baptisms during these ten years, 
aggregating 22,231, show how vigorously 
this work has been prosecuted.” 
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The Last Ten 


ZAYAT IN BURMA, WITIL MIs5SLONAKY PARTY SLOPPING FORK 


When, however, we compare the number 
of baptisms with the increase in our total 
membership, there is a depletion in the 
ranks which gives one a feeling akin to 
that of a military general when the roll is 
called after a sanguinary battle; and one 
is forced to the conclusion that the strug- 
gle has been a fierce one and only the 
strong have survived. 

Death and incomplete returns doubtless 
account for the mass of these missing ones, 
and yet there still remains a regrettable 
margin to, be placed to the account of de- 
sertion, and the question presses itself 
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home to us, Could not a part of this loss 
have been avoided? 

Let us first read a fragment of history 
drawn from the annual reports and see 
what lessons we may gain from it. A mis- 
sionary writes in 1892: “I have baptized 
fifty-two during the year; we thank God 
for the increase and expect a hundred next 
year. We are now 175: strong, and yet 
we have no church. The Christians are 
widely scattered, living in a score of places, 
constantly surrounded by heathen friends 
and neighbors; they must struggle hard to 
lead a Christian life. Surely they need to 
be tenderly dealt with.” 

In 1895 he writes: “Jungle travel has 
been neglected owing to our extensive 
building operations and also to our limited 
resources. Our widely scattered Chris- 
tians need our constant sympathy and help. 
There is danger that unless these new 
Christians are tenderly cared for they will 
revert to Buddhism.” This year there were 
three baptized and in the space of two 
years there was a shrinkage of 103 church 
members. Then our brother had to leave 
the station and return to America for a 
season. On his return to Burma he de- 
plores in the strongest language the 
lamentable consequences to a station re- 
sulting from the absence of the missionary 
and lack of funds to prosecute the work. 

How then are so many lost, do you ask? 
We went one day to the Island of Ramree, 
Arakan, in search of the remnant of a once 
promising flock. A haughty Burman, 
pointing to the roof of a house in the dis- 
tance, said: ‘Christians used to live there, 
but the place has long been deserted, and 
now not so much as a crow will deign to 
light upon that house.” We went out into 
the jungle and sat beside a lonely grave. 
Here at last was a witness eloquently pro- 
claiming to every dusky face that passed 
the unfailing compassion of Jesus Christ. 
Our dead heroes and heroines are living 
witnesses, but our empty mission bun- 
galows, how they reproach us! The native 
Christian passes them with a great pain in 
his heart, our enemies triumphantly point 
to them as proofs of a vanishing faith. 
Their closed and barred doors tell of the 
closed purses of the pale-faced Christians; 
their silent rooms, of the sepulchral slum- 
ber which has fallen upon so many non- 
missionary churches. 

If we could but baptize our disciples and 
then translate them on the same day what a 
burden of responsibility, anxiety and ex- 
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pense would be removed; but this is hu- 
man economics and not inspired wisdom. 
Christ’s last command to Peter was: 
“Feed my lambs; shepherd my sheep.” 
The tender lambs must be fed until they 
are sheep, and the sheep must be shep- 
herded until they are brought home to the 
fold of the great shepherd. Jesus says: 
“While I was -with them, I kept them in 
thy name, which thou gavest me, and I 
guarded them and none of them perished 
but the son of perdition.” The most im- 
portant question is not how many men did 
the lifeboat take from the burning wreck, 
but how many men did it safely land. The 
question of prime importance is not how 
many persons have the workers baptized, 
but how many have they kept in his name? 
How then shall we keep those whom 
God has given into our keeping? Is it not 
yours to keep the stations manned and 
make it financially possible for the mis- 
sionary to send out native pastors to feed 
the young lambs and shepherd the scat- 
tered sheep? And is it not the mission- 
ary’s part to organize the widely separated 
disciples into churches and see that none 
are left pastorless? When this is faithfully 
done, and not till then, will these painful 
rifts in our native ranks cease to distress 
us. Toa Baptist host Burma needs no 
recommendation, ‘For where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also.” In Bur- 
ma are your treasure and your treasures. 
The rich man’s gold and the widow’s mite, 
the children’s pennies and the poor man's 
dimes; your treasures are there also; your 
fathers and mothers, your sisters and 
brothers, your sons and daughters; pre- 
cious treasures on whose faces you looked 
for the last time through your tears, while 
you sent them forth with your blessing. 
Your sons and brothers who fell at San- 
tiago, and in the Philippines, were brought 
back to you in great ships and buried in 
their native soil, but the missionary’s dust 
mingles with the earth where he falls or 
glides far down into the ocean depths, to be 
forever rocked in the cradle of the deep; 
under the hopea, the mango and the palm, 
by river, lake and by the murmuring sea 
are your buried treasures; and there are 
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iiving treasures still on whose happy faces 
you shall yet again gaze through tears of 
joy, and there are thousands of precious 
gems there, which you have helped to dig 
from a mine, how dark, how deep; and 
these shall shine as the stars, forever and 
ever. Can I, a Baptist, forget thee, O, 
Burma! 

Remember the order of divine provi- 
dence: first Burman, next Buddhist, last 
Baptist. 

"STATISTICS. 

A report of ten years’ work would hardly 
be thought complete without the addition 
of few statistics. The increase in the work- 
ing force in Burma has been as follows: 
Missionaries, men, 16; women, 22. 


Ordained native preachers............ 66 
Unordained native preachers......... 118 


Increase in other directions have been: 


Self-supporting churches.............. 124 


Non-self-supporting churches have de- 
creased by fifty. 
Increase in communicants.......... 
Increase in pupils in schools........ 3,544 
Increase in self-supporting schools.. 13,524 


Increase in Sunday school scholars. 107 
Increase in churches and chapels.... 266 
New stations opened in Shanland.. 3 
New stations opened in Shaulando.. 3 
Baptized in ten years............... 22,231 

Contributions of native Christians, $491,- 
612.84. 


Stations which have made a gain of 200 
per cent and upwards: 


Per Cent. 
400 
Henzada, Burman .................. 234 


Bhamo, Kachin.............. 
Sandoway, Chin and Burman 247 

Two small stations have made still 
greater gains: Shweygin, Burman, 366 
per cent and Thaton, 600 per cent. 

Twenty-one new names have been starred 
on our rolls, four men and seventeen 
women. The aggregate service of four of 
these toilers was about 240 years. 
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= Self-Support Hmong the Telugus = 


REV. EDWIN BULLARD, KAVALI, INDIA 


T HE Telugus are an enterprising peo- 

ple, and considerably more dignified 
and respectable or civilized in their ways 
than their more favored neighbors, the 
Tamils. They travel far more and are 
found in nearly all parts of Southern India 
in considerable numbers, and somewhat 
even in the central and northern parts of 
India. They take the lead wherever they 
go in commerce and business, being found 
at the principal posts in government as 
well as in the banks and business firms far 
more than other races of Southern or Cen- 
tral India. 

There are one or two points which it 
seems to me are overlooked in the discus- 
sion or presentation of the subject of self- 
support in our Telugu churches. In the 
first place an exaggerated idea is very gen- 
erally entertained of the numerical strength 
of the Telugu Christians. In estimating 
this, evidently their number should be con- 
sidered in its relative proportion to the 
heathen population surrounding them and 
from whom they have come, as well as by 
itself. While therefore it is true that there 
are about 50,000 Telugu Christians, should 
it not be remembered that the people from 
whom these have been gathered number 
20,000,000, and these again are surrounded 
by and live in the midst of other races, ag- 
gregating in the country where the Telu- 
gus are largely found over 60,000,000? 
When therefore they are compared with 
the Karens, as is often done, should it not 
be made to appear that while the Karens 
are doing nobly, they number in their 
churches one in twenty of all the Karens, 
and one in two hundred of the entire pop- 
ulation of Burma, whereas the Telugu 
Christians number as yet only one in 
twelve hundred of the population among 
whom they live? This makes a great dif- 
ference, since the amount of pressure 
brought against the Telugu Christians to 


weaken them spiritually and materially, is 
from six to twenty times as great as 
among the Karens. 

Another important point which seems to 
be quite overlooked or underrated is that 
in the Telugu country the Christians are 
so far almost entirely from the outcastes, 
and have therefore to contend against the 
mighty system of caste, by which they not 
only have been but are still kept down in 
servitude and poverty amounting almost 
to slavery and beggary. They may work 
ever so hard, but they cannot rise above 
this condition because the caste people 
will not let them rise. Their employers 
make it impossible for them to obtain in- 
dependent livelihoods, and also impossible 
for them to earn or save more than they 
absolutely need to sustain life from day to 
day. Occasionally a government officer 
favors the outcastes, at the risk of his own 
reputation, as is the case, I suppose, with 
the present incumbent in the district col- 
lector’s office of this district, Mr. C. M. 
Mullaly; but as a rule the caste people or 
Hindus and Brahmans have it pretty much 
all their own way in the government, and 
they are careful to thwart and even punish 
in some way or other any and every at- 
tempt by the outcastes to obtain an inde- 
pendent livelihood or to improve their so- 
cial and material condition. This is the 
condition of things against which the 
Telugu churches and Telugu Christians 
have to contend to-day, and it is a condi- 
tion to be found probably iri no other part 
of the world, for even in Assam, where 
there is caste, the members of our churches 
as I understand are not from the outcastes, 
but mainly from the caste people them- 
selves, which easily accounts for the large 
number of our churches which are able to 
report themselves as self-supporting. 

We need to remember these facts, it 
seems to me, and to know that the Telugu 
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Christians are as a rule a hard-working, 
earnestly Christian people, but that they 
are daily enduring losses and reproaches 
for Christ’s sake which are quite unknown 
to many others in heathen lands, on ac- 
count of caste oppression. They would 
gladly rise, and be better and do more if 
they could, but they are prevented from 
doing so by this time-established and intri- 
cate system, which not even the British 
government has as yet been able to abol- 
ish, or even to change to any great extent. 
Let those, therefore, who are most zealous 
for self-support show their zeal and their 
consistency by doing more, first for the re- 
moval of the caste restrictions and caste 
oppression to which those upon whom 
they are urging self-support are subject. 
Let them do all they can to enable them to 
secure independent livelihoods, and to 
evangelize and bring in more converts, 
and especially to convert the caste people 
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themselves. Then will the Telugu Chris- 
tians feel the force of their words, for 
though they may not be able to give the 
reasons for it they know only too well that 
until great changes are brought about in 
these directions and great advances made, . 
self-support in any permanent or full sense 
of the word will be impossible. 

The few instances which can be cited in 
all our mission of so-called self-supporting 
churches are, when carefully inquired into, 
found to be so only in a very partial and 
small degree. I know of only one church 
among the outcastes which anything like 
approaches to self-support, and that is not 
in our mission, but in the Canadian Telugu 
mission, in a place where those who have 
become Christians were before quite unu- 
sually well off and having independent 
farms, which their forefathers had acquired 
and which now yield them handsome 
profits. 


PANDITA RAMABAI’S WORK 


[ NQUIRIES occasionally reach us con- 

cerning the work carried on by Pandita 
Ramabai. It is a pleasure to us to state 
that it is prospering in every respect, even 
beyond the anticipations of its founder. 
There were at last report 150 girls and 
widows at Sharada Sadan, Poona, and 
over 300 at Mukti, Kedgaon. More have 
been, and will continue to be, added, as 
the outcome of the present famine. We 
can assure American and other friends 
that Ramabai’s work is on a sound basis, 
is well managed, and is entirely worthy of 
their support. Three years’ intimate ac- 
quaintance with the working of her insti- 
tution, as a resident of Poona, enabled us 
to form a most favorable judgment of the 
character of the work which Ramabai car- 
ries on; and our confidence in its value and 
permanency is none the less now when we 
no longer enjoy opportunity of frequently 
seeing it. It is a great pleasure to have 
the privilege of helping this brave Indian 
sister, a noble, devoted Christian woman 
by the grace of God, in the useful work in 
behalf of India’s womankind to which she 
and her associates have consecrated their 
lives.—The Indian Witness. 


THE FAILURE OF ISLAM 


[N a most suggestive address on ‘The 

Failure of Islam,” the Rev. Professor 
Margoliouth of Oxford points out that one 
cannot read between the lines in the better 
class of Mohammedan authors without see- 
ing that many of them are conscious of the 
terrible consequences of such a career as 
that of the Arabian prophet being even 
recorded, not to say being held up as a 
pattern. “The association of Mohammed's 
career with infallibility and the representa- 
tion of his bad book as the direct utterance 
of God is the source of terrible mischief.” 
This is an important point. The Founder 
of Christianity may be confidently held up 
as a model for people of every age, race 
and class; but the idea of the founder of 
Islam being considered a model for the 
generations of men to imitate, borders al- 
most on the ludicrous. No single fact 


more fully refutes the claim of Mohammed 
to be a divinely appointed prophet than 
this—his example cannot be followed by 
any community without involving moral 
deterioration.—The Indian Witness. 
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A COMPANY OF TELUGU CHRISTIANS 


ERSONAL EXPERIENCE... 


IN FAMINE RELIEF 


REV. JOHN DUSSMAN, GURZALLA, INDIA 


HILE the present famine covers a 

larger area than any in recent 

years, yet the conditions differ in various 

localities, the distress being more severe 
in some districts than in others. 

The English government has done much 
toward developing the resources of the 
country, such as building railways, govern- 
ment roads, making canals and tanks forir- 
rigation, etc., and a very great deal of this 
has been accomplished during periods of 
famine as relief work, so that in districts 
where famine has been most severe, per- 
haps in time the greater benefits may ac- 
crue, 

Until within the past few years famine 
was almost unknown in the locality where 
I am stationed, for we are blessed with a 
rich, black soil which seems to require less 
moisture than a more sandy soil, and in 
spite of the fact that drought has more or 
less prevailed during the past four years 


and sometimes caused much suffering, yet 
not until the present year have we expe- 
rienced actual famine. For this reason 
our district has not been opened up so 
much as some, and if rain fails we cannot 
depend upon irrigation to any great ex- 
tent. There has been no rain for the past 
ten months. 

The people being entirely dependent 
upon the product of the fields, if the rains 
fail there is no other employment for them, 
unless the government comes to their re- 
lief, or the missionary is enabled, through 
funds received from the home land, to start 
some work for them. 

As our Christians are largely from the 
class that suffers most at such times, the 
missionary, perhaps, can have a truer 
knowledge of their condition than any one 
else, as he is constantly among them. I 
have gone through villages long before 
dark and found nearly every one asleep or 
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in bed, as they had no work or no food, 
and were trying to sink their troubles in 
oblivion. When it seemed that we were 
in the very last extremity I had an oppor- 
tunity to take a contract for repairing a 
road. I gladly seized the opportunity, al- 
though I knew it could not last long or 
give work to one-quarter of those who 
were clamoring for it, but it was some- 
thing, and before it was finished another 
blessing came. 

A large tank in our village had long 
been out of repair, so that it was of no use 
whatever, and it had not been thought ad- 
visable to use funds for repairing it which 
might be needed more for other purposes, 
but as the distress grew more serious, the 
government decided to appropriate one 
thousand rupees and make a relief work of 
it, and the contract was offered to me by 
the officials. 

At first I hesitated, fearing that it might 
involve me in some difficulty or interfere 
with my other work if I attempted any- 
thing on such a large scale, but when I 
considered the condition of the people and 
remembered that if I did not take the work 
it would be given to a native, who would 
first of all look to his own interest and pay 
whatever he wished to the people, I con- 
cluded that it was as much my duty to 
teach the law of humanity as it was to 
preach the gospel, for India knows just 
about as much of the one as the other. 

Word was at once dispatched to the sur- 
rounding villages that all who wished 
might come to work, and in the mean time 
I sent for the necessary tools to an Eng- 
lish official, who very kindly offered to 
loan them to me, and thus saved consider- 
able expense. On the appointed day peo- 
ple came from all directions, and soon we 
had five hundred, some coming a distance 
of fifteen or twenty miles. They were a 
forlorn-looking company, most of them in 
rags, and they had nothing to eat, so the 
first thing was to advance them grain, for 
they could not work without food. As we 
had no sheds or accommodation for them 
of any kind they camped outside our com- 
pound under the large trees, where they 
ate and slept and cooked their food. They 
were obliged to use pickaxes for the work, 
and being unaccustomed to them it was 
very hard, many of them being in a semi- 
starved condition, with the thermometer 
ranging daily from 100 to 112 degrees in 
the shade. The caste people laughed when 
they found me undertaking a work like 


that with those people. “They can never 
do it,” they said, “it isn’t their custom, 
only the stone diggers can do that work.” 
But I went quietly on. 

Then very soon obstacles presented 
themselves. The water supply of Gur- 
zalla was barely sufficient for its own peo- 
ple; in my own well, for instance, which 
was the best in the village, there was just 
enough for our own use, so we could not 
supply them, and like all the rest, they 
could only obtain it by digging holes in 
what was formerly a stream and waiting 
for the water to come in. I know they 
suffered often from thirst and _incon- 
venience. Then the Brahmans were angry 
when they saw so many low caste people 
going through their village, and especially 
because they were encamped near the place 
where they must go for water, their own 
well being entirely dry. They went to the 
magistrate, himself a Brahman. He was 
anxious to get the people out of the vil- 
lage, but wished to keep his friendship 
with me, so he advised them to go to the 
chief of police and enter a complaint. He 
was a Mohammedan, with no desire to 
favor the Brahmans, and his wife was one 
of Mrs. Dussman’s zenana women, on 
very friendly terms with her, so he simply 
came and requested me to urge the people 
to be very careful not to give offence in 
any way, which injunction they strictly 
obeyed. Some of them would have seen 
the people die of starvation rather than 
they should pollute their village by coming 
in such crowds. 

Spiritually I felt that the work did good. 
Besides the five hundred who came from 
outside we have a hundred Christians in 
Gurzalla, so that there were about six hun- 
dred present at our Sunday services. Our 
chapel could not hold them all, so we held 
an overflow meeting under the trees and 
in the afternoon children’s meeting, with 
preaching again in the evening. The work 
lasted through May and a part of. June, 
and then I found that the 1,000 rupees 
were exhausted and the work not finished, 
for I had employed more people than were 
really needed, as they begged so hard for 
work. While I was wondering what to 
do and trying to see my way clear, a letter 
came enclosing a draft from America, 
which enabled me to complete the work 
and keep the people another week, so, as 
always, “man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity.” 

Though our hearts are heavy and sad 
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on account of the sorrow and suffering 
around us, yet I believe good will come 
from it. The heathen had never seen so 
many Christians in their village before 
and were impressed with the keeping of the 
Sabbath. They saw none of them going 
to work on that day, and if they passed the 
chapel they saw it overflowing, if they 
went for water they heard them singing 
Christian hymns. They understood, too, 
that nothing in their own religion would 
cause them to reach out a helping hand to 
their suffering fellow men. They saw the 
work, which they had declared those peo- 
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ple could not do, neatly and properly per- 
formed and approved by the official who 
had it in charge. And I believe our Chris- 
tians themselves were drawn closer to- 
gether and inspired with a greater desire 
to lead better Christian lives, and when I 
sent them to their homes, to homes where, 
perhaps, want and starvation might soon 
again stare them in the face, I thanked 
God that I had been instrumental in giving 
them temporary relief, and prayed that the 
blessed life-giving rain might speedily 
come and send joy and gladness into every 
heart and home. 


‘TELUGU CHRISTIANS ENGAGED ON FAMINE RELIEF WORKS 
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LIFE AMONG THE TELUGUS. VI 


THE RELIGION OF 
THE TELUGUS 


PROF, A. A. NEWHALL, LELAND UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WHat is the religion of the Telugus? 

Hinduism. And what is Hinduism? 
The religion of the Hindus. But that 
doesn’t define anything. The Hindus 
are some of them Brahmans, some 
Buddhists, some Jains, some Mohamme- 
dans, and a vast number of them fetish or 
demon worshippers. “Never has there 
been a religion so expansive and all inclu- 
sive. ... It embraces alike the disciples 
of Vedantic philosophy, the high-class 
Brahman, the low-caste worshippers of all 
the gods of the Hindu pantheon and the 
semi-barbarous aborigines, who are en- 
tirely ignorant of Hindu mythology and 
worship a stone in time of sickness and 
danger.” (“The World’s Religions,” p. 231.) 

Let us try agaim The religion of the 
Telugus is a mixture of Brahmanism of 
various sorts and the spirit worship of the 
aborigines (the latter being by far. the 
larger ingredient), to which should be 
added a few Mohammedan ingredients, 
such as the worship of the spirit of Sir 
Salar Jung, in the Deccan, as well as of 
other more ancient Mohammedan saints. 

I do not purpose here to attempt to 
analyze and describe this complicated re- 
ligion in detail. So much upon the gen- 
eral subject, written by competent hands, 
is now accessible to the public, that it 
would be needless if possible. The reader 
is therefore referred to such authors as 
Rev. W. Ward of Serampore, Professors 
Monier Williams and Max Miller and Sir 
W. W. Hunter for full information.in re- 
gard to the ancient Vedic religion of the 
Aryan race, with its implied monotheism, 
out of which developed, in time, polytheis- 
tic Brahmanism, with its thirty-three gods 
and fourfold division of society. 

For the study of the other element, 
fetishism and spirit worship, the material 
is less abundant, but much valuable infor- 
mation is given by the authors just men- 
tioned and by G. T. Bettany in his work 
of recent date upon “The World’s Re- 
ligions.” 

There are a few points, however, strictly 
pertaining to the subject which should be 
touched upon here. 

The ancient religion of the Brahmans, 
as set forth in the Vedas, is very little 
known in Southern India to-day, except 
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among the few who are versed in Sanskrit 
lore. A Telugu Brahman from the coast 
told me that there were few Brahmans in 
the Deccan who were able to read their 
sacred books in the original, in fact, who 
knew anything of the existence of the San- 
skrit as a sacred language apart from the 
Telugu. What they do know of Brahman- 
ism has been derived from tradition 
through their teachers and from Telugu 
translations of portions of their ancient lit- 
erature. Traditional Brahmanism, how- 
ever, is still the basis of the religion of the 
higher castes among the Telugus, and 
some of the principal gods are worshipped 
by all classes. On the other hand, the 
aboriginal spirit worship, which consti- 
tutes the principal part of the religion of 
the middle and lower classes, has worked 
upward and permeated the worship of the 
higher castes, even that of Brahmans and 
Mohammedans. 

Brahmanism among the Telugus, as 
throughout all India, is divided into two 
great sects, the Vaishnavites, or worship- 
pers of Vishnu as the supreme god, and 
the Saivites, or those who worship Siva as 
supreme. The latter greatly predominate 
in Southern India. It is difficult to say 
which of these forms of idolatry is the 
grossest, the most immoral and debasing. 
As to visible emblems no doubt the Sai- 
vites take the lead. But in esoteric doc- 
trines and secret practices of an immoral 
character, the Vaishnavites are fully their 
equals. These sects are very tolerant of 
each other, their respective temples often 
standing side by side and their public 
idols in close proximity. 

The non-Aryan element of this religion 
was originally simpler than the other. But 
as it left no written records and no monu- 
ments, it is now impossible to recover this 
historical background. To-day nearly all 
classes are given to the worship of some 
object or being which may wholly or in 
part be classed as a fetish. Some of the 
ancient fetishes have been Hinduized by 
receiving thenames of some of the Puranic 
deities, thus giving rise to new gods in 
the Hindu pantheon. These adoptions 
have usually been in connection with the 
worship of Siva and Durga, the one party 
still viewing the objects with their original 
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spirit fear, the other connecting them with 
the many ways of honoring their greater 
gods. 

The common people believe that count- 
less malevolent spirits (Tel. “Day-yamulu) 
people the unseen world, having varying 
degrees of power for good, some being the 
presiding deities of this world and some 
the spirits of bad men who continue to 
work evil upon their enemies after death; 
that these spirits hover around particular 
spots, especially hills and large trees and 
‘their former abodes on earth; that they 
cause cholera, smallpox, fevers, cattle dis- 
eases, transforming themselves into insect 
and animal forms; that they are lurking 
around in unexpected places, seeking al- 
ways to do harm, unless fed and propi- 
tiated. Each demon has a limited range, 
except the goddesses of epidemics, and so 
their names are countless. The names of 
those on the Nellore coast are entirely dif- 
ferent from those in the Deccan, and in 
each district the names change with almost 
every town. 

rlere are a few of their Telugu names: 
Poshamma (smallpox) in the Deccan is 
Mariaimma of the coast; at and around 
Hanamaconda we heard also of Maisam- 
ma, Ellamma, Idamma, Peddamma (mis- 
fortune), Balamma, Markamma, Man- 
kalamma (great Kali) and Mallanna (the 
only male demon in the lot). But they 
are simply innumerable. There must be 
literally millions of them in all India, and 
of those whom the Telugus worship, very 
few, if any. are supposed to have a benevo- 
lent purpose in hovering around the 
abodes of men. 

Images of these spirits or some objects 
in which they are invited to take 
up their abode, or some bright paint 
mark on a_ bowlder, are worshipped 
by offerings of food and of the blood of a 
fowl. In cases of emergency a goat is 
considered preferable. After the food is 
exposed awhile it is disposed of by the 
worshippers. If this is done in honor of 
the demon of a tree, the legs of the 
fowl or goats are tied up in the branches. 
I have seen trees on the outskirts of vil- 
lages whose lower limbs were thickly hung 
with these bones, bits of cloth and other 
objects, supposed to satisfy the greed or 
attract the attention of the demons. For 
some spirits wooden images are used. 
Near one of our usual camping places was 
one of these about three feet high, of 
hideous form and rude workmanship, un- 
der the cover of a dilapidated shed, in 


which periodical worship, that is sacrifice, 
was Offered. When the rice is planted 
one of these Poshammas is stuck up in the 
corner of the field and a goat sacrificed for 
good luck. A Maisamma is often to be 
found on the embankment of a tank for its 
protection from breakage or drought. 

But the most common representatives of 
the demons are flat stones, from the size 
of one’s hand upwards, upon which is 
daubed some spots or streaks of white or 
red paint to attract the demon’s attention. 
These stones are sometimes set up uncov- 
ered in the open yard or field, and can be 
seen quite a distance, but they are often 
enshrined in small box-like structures of 
larger stones, open in front, within which 
in front of the-fetish is an earthen saucer- 
lamp. These shrines, large and small, 
abound in every village, in the back yards, 
at street corners, in the fields, but espe- 
cially under large trees wherever they may 
be. They are either single, or more often 
in groups, sometimes a dozen in a row, 
looking like the abandoned play houses of 
the village children. 


This widespread veneration of spirits 
leads the Telugus to explain everything 
that is terrible or powerful or even won- 
derful, as the work of some demon which 
they must conciliate and so keep from 
doing harm. After a child is born it must 
be watched carefully for a certain number 
of days and nights, lest a demon, that as- 
sumes the shape of an enormous black bee 
(a solitary bee that bores large holes in 
wood), come and kill it by boring 
through the “soft spot’ on the child’s 
head. If cattle are sick, a demon is sup- 
posed to have entered them, and he or she 
must be driven out by burning rags upon 
the horns. If they have been in too great 
a hurry about their supper and the half 
cooked rice goes on swelling, after it is 
eaten, causing bad dreams, they wake up 
all their neighbors at midnight with fearful 
shouts and demonstrations to drive away 
the demon “that had hold of their throat 
trying to choke them to death.” In their 
own illnesses they depend for relicf more 
upon conciliating some demon with the 
blood of a goat than upon medicine. Ifa 
snake bites them they sacrifice to Ellam- 
ma. If smallpox appears they must ap- 
pease Poshamma. In times of epidemics 
the whole community turn out with priests 
and musicians and make one united effort 
to rid the town of the curse. They go 
from one end to the other of the principal 
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streets, shouting and howling, beating 
drums and blowing shells and horns, driv- 
ing, as they suppose, the demons before 
them. Then cords, hung with leaves, are 
stretched across the ends of the streets 
high in the air, and upon the earth under- 
neath certain conventional marks, in white 
powder, are made from side to side, which, 
it is believed, the demons will never step 
over, so that they are debarred from re- 
turning, either by walking upon the earth 
or by flying through the air. This is done 
in all the village communities with the co- 
operation, more or less, of all classes, high 
and low. 

Much of the fetishism of the lower and 
middle classes is evidently mixed with a 
Brahmanical, or rather a Puranic, ele- 
ment, but just how much it is impossible 
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to say. The worship of Nagamma, the 
snake goddess, is of this kind. Once, 
while making the circuit of a village north 
of Hanamaconda, I came suddenly upon 
what seemed at first like a small grave- 
yard. There were two large slabs a yard 
high, bearing, in low relief, the figures of 
cobras with outspread hoods, and on each 
side of these a dozen similar stones of 
graded height, the end ones being of the 
size of one’s hand. All these formed asemi- 
circular shrine among the bushes and 
prickly pear lobes, within which, at stated - 
times, offerings of milk and cakes and such 
other food as cobras like, are placed with 
appropriate ceremonies. Thus they think 
they conciliate the dreaded reptile, for 
whose deadly poison no antidote has yet 
been discovered. 


(Misstonarp 
Children 


REV. J. W. WEDDELL, D. D., | 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


WE were returning to America on one 

of the huge American liners. With 
us, to brighten our journey with their 
sweet faces and draw out our sympathies 
by their interesting and somewhat pathetic 
situation, were three winsome little girls, 
the children of a missionary prominent in 
the work abroad. They had said good-by 
to their mother at Southampton and were 
now en route to meet their father, who had 
been presenting the cause in the States, 
and who was tarrying long enough to place 
his children under that kindly roof for 
missionary children at Newton Centre, 
then to leave, and, joining his wife in Eng- 
land, return for an eight years longer so- 
journ on his foreign field. Among those 
on shipboard who enjoyed the cheery com- 
panionship of the children and helped in 
ministering with that regardfulness of the 
American traveller to their little wants 
were some generous souls, mostly of 
womankind, who demurred at the neces- 
sity of such sacrifice as parted for a season 


parent and child, and who said, why this 
waste of affection, are there not others who 
will go? Charity should begin at home. 
etc. It led to conversations of a pleasant 
and profitable sort, whose trend we deem 
it well, for the sake of other good souls 
that raise a query at this point, to jot down 
in propositional form. 

1. We must learn to appreciate the 
higher missionary motive, and view things 
not earth-wise but kingdom-wise. “I 
wouldn’t do it for the world,” in our 
blank earthiness we sometimes say, but 
how about two worlds? You recall the 
man that met the sisters of mercy going to 
the pest house to care for the unfortunate 
inmates. Said he, “I wouldn’t do it 
for all the money in the world.” Quoth 
they, “Nor would we, but we will do it 
for Jesus’ sake.” Get this motive in mind 


and it will not seem a hard, unnatural 
thing that temporarily parts mother and 
child in the interest of the gospel for the 
world. 
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2. In this view the sacrifice is not too 
great. We centre too much about our in- 
dividual self and service. God is the 
centre, his glory is the ultimate end and 
they who yield to him are kept by him, for 
to save one we must save all and as truly 
to save ourselves we must seek, at all 
costs, to save our neighbor also. This is 
the heart of Christianity, and hence 
foreign missions is the supreme and the 
paramount thing in the church, the salt 
for all the lump. Given to God, we get 
God, and somehow, as witness the tender 
care given everywhere to these little ones, 
love begets love, and passes itself down the 
human line. All things are yours and ye 
are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. He will 
care for his own. 

3. And as for what is natural and unnat- 
ural. Let us not be deceived by appear- 
ances or first glimpses. In the upper 
ranges this parting of mother and child is 
distinctly and sweetly trustful and natural. 
It seemed strange to us to see the forti- 
tude and smiling calmness of the mother 
as she bade her children farewell just now, 
but who but God saw the mighty struggle 
of soul within or the nights of prayer in 
which the battle of patience and blessed 
resignation was won? Moreover, who 
knows the sweet religious moods of the 
child that looks and sees always mother’s 
face linked with the divine self-giving face, 
and heaven brought near? 

4. For the missionary parent lives still 
with his child. There is an absolute sepa- 
ration which, forgetful of parental obliga- 
tion and affection, is unseemly and un- 
happy in its results. But this is rare. The 
true and proper method is one which gives 
sufficient relief from missionary labors to 
impress mother and father love upon the 
child and give that beginning at least of 
heart training that under God may be 
safely left to work out its own gracious 
ends. Presence and contact, all know, are 
not necessary to true affection, though 
much craved, and real love flourishes in 
long absence and over wide stretches of 
distance. What children are more happily 
trained than missionary children? What 
children have greater love for mother and 
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father, or receive greater? What children 
turn out better in the demands of life? 

5. Others will do the work, you say, but 
where are they? point them out. Leave 
out the missionaries who are given chil- 
dren as tokens of God's love, and you 
leave out the mainand essential contingents 
of our workers. The suggestion goes 
along with that other base intimation that 
almost any one will do for a missionary. 
No; God wants the best for this work, and 
somehow mother love and father love 
must be mixed well into the ingredients 
of the good and successful missioner. 
Father goes down to his office or out upon 
his commercial tour with the children in 
his heart and is the better for it, and chil- 
dren think not less of the parent because 
his world-wide work breaks in continu- 
ously upon the fireside life of the little 
world of the home. It is this giving and 
taking in the domestic sphere that makes 
men and women. The missionary family 
simply has a little more of it than others. 
It is that that makes the missionary a 
power. 

6. Yes, charity begins at home, but does 
it stop there? No; it goes on and on, till 
it takes in the whole world. It lets the 
love spirit out into all the earth. Sooner 
or later, if given free course it will bind us 
all in one. Even now we see the breaking 
down of barriers, and the first barrier to 
go is the close bar of the home circle that 
breaks to let love through to all the rest. 
And hence the joy of the missionary, sep- 
arate at times and parted from loved ones. 
The gate that lets him out lets Christ in 
and mother, wife and little one are to- 
gether in that sweet embrace. 

7. For, after all, it is but the Christ 
spirit reproduced in his own. Hence the 
frequent reiteration of the Christ regarding 
the breaking and yet the binding of the 
filial tie. “God so loved the world that 
he gave”—as the little child said—the only 
Son he ever had. Are we equal to the test? 
Then are we qualified for the blessing, the 
joy set before, the peace that passes 
understanding and the prosperity that 
makes the church terrible as an army with 
banners. 
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The Best Missionary Map 


FOR BAPTIST CHURCHES 


Is the Map of the American Baptist Missionary Union 


It has the Baptist Mission Stations in Asia 


Size 10x 8 feet, on Linen Cloth, Beautiful Colors Price, $3.50, Delivered Free 


Address BAPTIST MISSION ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS, 


ARE YOU MAKING YOUR WILL? 


Every person having any property should make a will while in sound health of mind 
and body. Many Christians every year are providing in their wills for additions to the 
permanent funds of the Union as well as gifts directly for carrying on missionary work. 
This is an object which no Christian of wealth should fail to remember. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I also give and bequeath to the AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION dollars, for the purposes 
of the Union, as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor [or executors] to 
pay said sum to the Treasurer of said Union, taking his receipt therefor within months after my 

ecease. 


FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


Lalso give, bequeath, and devise tothe AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION one certain lot of land, 
with the buildings thereon standing [herein describe the ——— with exactness and particularity] to 
be held and possessed by said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in 
the Act of Incorporation. 


AN INVESTMENT AND AN INCOME. 


Owing to the great number of difficulties which have arisen in the courts over the settlement of estates 
and to the efforts which have been made to defeat the wishes of testators in their bequests, large numbers 
of persons are giving their funds directly into the hands of the society, and receiving its bond for the 
ee of interest during their lives if they need it. These bonds are an unquestioned security. They 
will never be defaulted as long as the Baptist denomination exists. There is no safer form of investment 
in the world. If the United States Government is destroyed, and the bonds of the United States become 
worthless, still the Baptist denomination will go on, and the obligations of the great missionary society 
will stand secure, and every bond be paid to the last cent of obligation. This method of investment offers 
to those who wish their money to go ultimately to the missionary work the best possible form of securing 
an income from their property during their lives, and saves them all care and trouble of re-investment, 
and all fears regarding the settlement of their estates. For full information regarding Wills, Bequests 


and Annuity Bonds, address 
REV. E. F. MERRIAM, Editorial Secretary. 
TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston, MASS. 
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MAINE, $154.88 


Che eld ch... 
Ash Point, Misses Whit- 
tier and Nash, tow. sup. 
Kee Reh, care. Dr. 
Bunker 
St. George 
West Sidney ch........-- 
Springvale ch..... 
Rumford Falls ch.......- 
Penobscot Asso. Montague 
ch., $2.40; Howland ch., 
$1. 20; Old Town ch., 
$11. 87; Old Town ch., 
for Dr. Bunker, $5; Pas- 
sadumkeag ch., $1.88; 
Bangor, Second 8. &., 
$23.09; ch., $10.94...... 
Parkman, ‘‘a sister’’..... 
Aroostook Asso., per C. E. 
Owen, Tr.: Hodgdon ch., 
88c.; Presque Isle ch., 
$2.32; Caribou ch., $2.25; 
Houlton ch., $4.25; Cary 
ch., 88c.; So. Aroostook, 


George, So. St. ch...... we 

Camden, Chestnut St. ch.. 

Piscataquis Asso.: Dexter 
ch., $9.02; Dover and 
Foxcroft ch., $8; Milo 
ch., $5.30; Hartland ch., 
$1.54; Monson ch., $3.15 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Hopkinton, 1st ch....... 
No. Londonderry, Rev. Ar- 
thur 
No. Londonderry ch..... 
Keene, 1st Y. P. S. C. E., 
for sup. Dala, care Rev. 
E. G. Phillips......... 


VERMONT, $276.47. 


West Brattleboro ch...... 
Montgomery Centre ch.... 
Ricker Mills, Mrs. A. B. 
No. Bennington ch....... 
Fair Haven C. E. S...... 
Middletown Springs ch... 
Rutland ch., tow. salary 
of Miss C. A. Converse 
Shaftsbury Asso., to apply 
on salary Miss ©. A. 
Converse, $24.46; Mid- 
dletown Springs ch., for 
salary Miss C. A. Con- 
verse, $2; Shaftsbury 
ch., for salary Miss C. 
A. Converse, $12; Man- 
chester ch., for salary 
Miss C. A. Converse, 
$18.50; Pownal ch., for 
salary Miss C. A. Con- 
verse, $20; Ira ch., for 
salary Miss ©. A. Con- 
verse, $13; East Huber- 
ton ch., for salary Miss 
C. A. Converse, $12.72; 
Brandon ch., for salary 


BONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN AUGUST, 


27 01 


$195.56. 


5 00 


Miss C. A. Converse, 
$24; Pittsford ch., for 
salary Miss ©. A. Con- 
verse, 


MASSACHUSETTS, $690.60. 
Haverhill, 1st, B. Y. P. 


U., tow. salary Dr. G. 

South Hanson ch., 

Mary E. Read....... 5 00 
Fall River, Second ch.... > 250 00 
Gardner, Ist ch....... 9 78 
Readville, Blue Hill Evan- 

gelical Society, con. coll. 9 63 
Woodville ch............. 00 
Melrose, 1st ch........... 15 59 
Needham, J. Patten...... 5 00 
West Acton S. S......... 2 00 
Dighton, 1st ch., of wh. 

$2.70 is from the S. S.. 610 
Bondville, Nelson E. Bar- 

Dedham, Second ch, ¥. 

P., for sup. Di Po, care 

Boston, First ch., Samuel 

No. Attleboro, the Free 

Evangelical ch......... 12 50 
Lynn, ist Y. P. 8S. C. E., 

for sup. Rev. H. Rich- 

15 00 


Leominster, ist Y. P. S. 


RHODE ISLAND, $77.85. 


Providence, a friend..... 30 00 
Jamestown, Y. P. 8S. C. 
E., tow. sup. Modunath 
Momin, care Rev. E. G. 


Pawtucket, Woodlawn 

CONNECTICUT, $107.21. 
Bloomfield ch........... - 1100 
Hartford, Olivet ch..... 3 58 
Hartford, Memorial ch... 6 00 
Hartford, South ch....... 23 00 

Hartford, South Y. P. 8. 

Cc. E., for Dr. Bunker’s 

25 00 
Montville, Union ch...... 9 73 


North Lyme ch., of wh. 
$2.50 is tow. sup. Rev. 
Jesse F. Smith......... 15 

Waterford, Second ch.... 8 


NEW YORK, $1,236.02. 


New York, Miss Anna 
Scott. for work in 
Thatone, in memory of 


New York, Alexander Ave. 
S. 8., for sup. Ko Shway 
Min, care Rev. C. L. 
New York, African Indus- 
trial Mission, tow. sal- 
ary of Rev. C. S. Morris 29 31 


1900 


New York, Second Ave. 
eh., tow. salary Rev. C. 

Buffalo, Memorial ch..... 

Penn Yan, ist ch........ 

Newburgh, People’s ch., 
Chinese class, for sup. 

Troy, Fifth Ave. ch...... 

Troy, Second ch.......... 

Rochester, 1st ch........ 

West Henrietta ch....... 

Stockton Y. P. S. C. E... 

Halfmoon, 1st ch...... 

Hemlock ch., tow. sup. 
Bago, care Rev. E. 

Belmont ch......... ‘ 

Ovid Centre, E. F. Barry 


S88 8 SRS SBSSRSSSS 


6 
Findlay Lake ch 
Rushford ch........ 16 
Lowville ch., for work in 

Lancaster ch...........0. 8 00 
Horseheads Miss’y Circle. 10 00 
Bainbridge, ist ch....... 12 50 
Bainbridge, 2d ch........ 125 
- 500 
McGranville ch........... 15 25 
Castile ch., for work in 

50 
Warsaw, F. D. Merchant. 10 00 
So. Schroon ch...... 
Warrensburg ch....... ++. 1000 
No. River ch...... ceKnes 2 25 
Indian Lake ch..... 
Adirondack ch........... 3 00 
Brooklyn, Sixth Ave. ch.. 235 46 
48 00 
Brooklyn, Hanson Pl. ch., 

nat. pr., Onomura, Ja- 

Brooklyn, Bushwick Ave. 

ch., for work in India.. 75 
Lebanon ch.......... 2566 
475 
Amesville, Taberg ch., for 

11 20 
Corinth, ist Y. P., for 

Providence ch............ 9 40 
Trumansburg ch.......... 30 15 
9 84 
New York, Mt. Morris ch. 85 00 
Croton Falls ch..... one 55 00 
Fort Ann Village ch..... 10 00 

NEW JERSEY, $782.56. 
Haddonfield, J. D. Lynde. 60 00 
Plainfield, Park Ave. Y. 

P. 8. C. E., tow. sup. 

Rey. Soo Hah, care Dr. 

10 00 
Vineland, David Hale.... 15 00 
Seotch Plains, Miss E. 8. 

Coles, for girls’ school 

building at Kurnool, 

care Rev. W. A. Stan- 


5 16 
1 00 
10 00 
5 50 
36 
377 
55 88 
5 00 
New Woodstock, Ist Caze 
4 00 
8 80 
1 00 
80 00 
Nashua, Ist ch........... 142 90 .. 
HO 00 
6 00 
00 
00 
00 
= 
42 73 
4 91 
00 
90 
25 00 
New York, Mrs. Robert 7 
597 


598 


Paterson, 


Alex. W. Rog- 
ers, D., for rent of 
hall Rue 
se 
Elizabeth, 1st C. E....... 
Paterson, 6th ch., for 
work in 
Matawan, a friend....... 


M. 
in 


Haddonfield, 8S. 8S. prim. 
dept., for Dr. 
hospital WEEK. 
Merchantville ch..... 
Freehold ch........ 


Bordentown ch.. 
Trenton, ist ch.. 
Hightstown ch.. 
Cape May Court. "House, 
B. Y. P. U., tow. salary 
Ko Hmwa Kalay, care 
Rev. C. L. Davenport... 


PENNSYLVANIA, $580. 


Scranton, a friend....... 
New Tabernacle, S. 
class No. 6, for nat. pr., 


care Rev. L. W. — 
Upland ch., in part...... 
Upland §8. > 
Fifth B. Y. P. U., for 
nat. pr., care Dr. 
Downie ......... 


Lower Dublin ch......... 
Third Germantown 
P. U., for nat. pr., care 
Rev. P. Frederickson... 
North Frankford ch...... 
Circle Hatboro ch., for 
work among famine suf- 
care Rev. Jobn 


Zion ch 


Union ch........... 
GR. 
Baltillo Ch. 
Norristown Y. P. 's. CE 
Brandywine S. S&S., for 
work in famine district. 
Wyoming ch., Camden... 
Fairview 
Mahoning ch.......... pee 
East Brady ch........... 
East Brady, B. Y. P. Doe 
Mt. Pleasant ch. 
Scottdale ch..... 
Scottdale S. S......... 


Warrensville ch., friends 
for work in famine dis- 
trict 
Milton ch. and 's. 's. 
Picture Rocks ch. 
La Porte and Eagiesmere 
Franklin, Second Ch. 
Homestead ch.. 
Homestead ch., tow. sal- 
ary Rey. W. A. Stanton 
Oakland ch., P’g tow. sal- 
ary B. Corlies, M. D... 
Johnstown, Welsh ch..... 


Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Bart- 
Towanda S. 8., for work 


in the famine district.. 


R83 $8 
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5 00 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


ist Y. P. 


20 00 


Donations 


WEST VIRGINIA, $372.24. 


Forks of Cheat ch....... 
Pleasant Hill ch... 
A. 
From treasurer of Goshen 
Two Run League......... 
Harrisville Asso. chs.. 
Benton’s Ferry........... 
Teays Valley Asso. chs... 
Glarkebarg Ch. ...ccccccce 
Clarksburg S. S....... 
Clarksburg Y. P. 8S. C. 
tow. salary Rev. 
Mies 


Harmony Grove ch....... 


OHIO, $296.71. 
Colebrook ch., int. on leg- 
acy of Malinda Treat.. 


Cleveland, 
Wilmington ch........... 
Columbus, Tenth Ave. ch. 
Canal Fulton ch 


Middletown 


8., 
sup. nat. pr., care Rev. 
Cc. L. 


tow. 


Chesterville ch........... 
Ohio ch., tow. 
Dr. J. S. Timpany...... 
Palestine ch., for salary 
of Dr. J. S. Timpany.. 


INDIANA, $249.32. 


Indianapolis, South St. 
ch., to constitute Rev. 
J. A. Knowlton an H. 


Alexandria, ist B. Y. 


Second Mt. Pleasant ch.. 
Second Mt. Pleasant ch., 


Rev. P. O. Duncan on 
New Bethel ch........... 
Middle Fork ch.......... 
Elizaville ch sup. San 


cle, sup. San Lee...... 
Royal Centre 8S. S........ 
Batiorville B.......00% 


5 00 


3 08 
17 70 


1 
1 


2 40 
1 50 


S8axss 8 888 S888 


3 50 


Otter Creek ch........... 472 
Big Cedar ch..... 2 50 
coe 
- 80 
GB. cc 100 
Ch. - 2000 
ILLINOIS, $121.14. 
Arcola ch., sup. Rev. G. 
Campbell, China........ 9 8 
Gifford ch., R. H. Morse, 
sup. Rev. G. Oampbell, 
5 06 
Muncie ch., sup. Rev. G. 
Campbell, China ....... 60 
Peirson ch., for sup. Rev. 
G. Campbell, China.. 8 86 
Sidell ch., for sup. Rev 
G. Campbell, China.. 110 


Woodstock 8. S., tow. sup. 
Baliah, care Rev. J. E. 


Anna ch., Henry Moore... 
Jonesboro ch., Rev. H. H. 
Wallace 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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Chicago, Friendship col. 
8. 8., for African mis- 

Chicago, 1st Sw. ch., Mrs. 
John Berg, sup. Phillip, 
care Rey. L. Swan- 

Lake View, Sw. Y: P., 

sup. nat. pr., care Rey. 

O. L. Swanson, Assam. . 


IOWA, $560.02. 


Fort Dodge, Ist ch....... 
Springville, Mrs. Emily A 
Dawson, for work care 
Rev. J. E. Clough...... 
Pilot Mound ch.......... 


3 00 


12 50 


Sioux City, Ist ch., per _ 
E. Lewis 


Sec City B. Y. P. U...... 
Pomeroy S. 


5 
2 
1 
16 
5 
4 
3 
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Iowa Falls, Mrs. Susan- 


8 


MICHIGAN, $115.82. 


Kalamazoo, ist B. Y. P. 
U., tow. sup. nat. pr., 
Ko Kan Be, care Rev. C. 
L. Davenport 


3813 
45 45 
— 10 35 
1 00 
45 61 
138 11 
Upper Freehold ch....... 
49 49 
4 Her 2 
Mbeneser BH Mattoon, 3d ch.......... 420 
Simpson’s Creek ch...... 11 91 Pleasant Hill ch......... 1014 
10 00 
3 40 
3 40 
5 00 
Cleveland, East End B. Y. 
ee 12 85 
9 
23 
Urbana ch............+-. 2000 26 
aa Jermyn ch. and §. S..... Middletown ch........... 15 00 
24 81 
12 75 
: Youngstown ch........... 10 45 15 17 
4 51 
2% 
ae Old Shamokin ch......... 
oS Atlantic, Dan. Society... 5 
= Greek &. &......... 3 
9 
Elizaville W.’s Miss. Cir- = 
— 
Hopewell ch............. 82 52 
Little Sand Creek ch..... 316 Detroit, North ch........ 270 
Yee | Mt. Pleasant ch.......... 410 Port Huron ch........... 70 


Grand Rapids, Wealthy 
Ave. ch., coll. at lecture 


by G. Ww. Leith. 411 
Grand Rapids, Calvary ch. 10 00 
Berlin 6 89 
Berlin B. Y. P. U........ 1 04 
Sebewa 
Watertown ch...... 1 45 
ie 4 00 
Leslie B. Y. P. U....... 10 25 
1 00 
Ishpeming, Mr. Cc. E. Hen- 

richs and wife......... 15 00 
Escanaba ch., Rev: J. C. 

4 50 
—. Miss Mattie Ad- - 
3 61 


MINNESOTA, $210.27. 


Minneapolis, “In His 
Mame” 
Minneapolis, "3B thel ch... 19 69 
Harris, C. Carleon....... 270 
Mankato, Sw. ch.. — | 
Duluth, Bethel ch........ 15 00 
St. Paul, 1st Sw. Y. P. 
8., for V. Paul, care 
Rev. W. C. Owen, Ba- 
00 
Lake City, Sw. ch........ 25 
Cambridge, Girls’ Soc. 
Moody District ........ 10 00 
Wyanette Soc............ 8 37 
Milaca, Mrs. Claselle.... 1 00 
00 

00 

18 

50 

32 

00 


Ge 
Mantorville ch............ 
Tabernacle, Mrs. R. G. 


WISCONSIN, $151.94. 


7 97 
Cumberland ch........... 3 25 
3 95 
Dodgeville ch............ 7 08 
8 81 


7 23 
Gen Prairie 31 16 
Sun Prairte ¥. P........ 2 


KANSAS, $682.36. 
Pleasant Hill, C. Tefft 


Frederick ch... 
Abbyville ch 
Marshall Centre S. S..... 
Gypsum, T. N. Miller.... 
Strong City ch........... 
Freedom ch 


Wellington S. S.......... ° 
Harmony ch 
Pleasant Valley ch...... 
Neodesha ch 


ab 
S 


A friend...... 


Donations 


Kansas City, 1st Y. P. S., 
tow. sup. nat. pr., ty) 
Meh, care Rev. C. L. 


Davenport 
Blue Mound ch. 
Council Grove ch.... 
Ninnescah ch..... 
Salem ch.. 

Baileyville 8. 8. 


North East Asso. Y. P. S., 
tow. sup. nat. pr., 
Moung Po Lonk, care 


Rev. C. L... Davenport. 
Otto, L. W. Miller..... 
Caney Falls ch.......... ° 
Caney Falls S. S......... 
Philadelphia ch...... 
Coffeyville ch 


Cherryvale ch............ 


Kansas City, Sw. Y. P. 
S., tow. sup. mat. pr., 


care Rev. W. A. Stanton 
Chanute ch......... 
Wichita, Emporia Ave. 
Oxford 


Little Walnut ch......... 
Mennonite Brethren Con- 
ference. des. to Rev. A. 
Friesen, Nalgonda, In- 


NEBRASKA, $293.93. 


Chadron, ist ch.......... 
Steele City ch.......... * 
Ohiowa ch..... 


Juniata, Rey. F. Hill and 
wife, des. to Rev. W. 
Norman ch., for Rev. W. 


So. Central Asso., coll. 
for Rev. W. T. Elmore.. 
Stromsburg, Sw. W. C.... 
Gothenburg, Sw. Y. P. 8. 
Valley, Second Sw. ch.... 
Oakland, Sw. W. C., tow. 
sup. nat. pr., Moung 
Baw, care Rev. C. L. 


York ch 
York, Senior Y. P. S..... 
York, Junior Y. P. 8S..... 


COLORADO, $62. 


Grand Junction ch.......° 
Cripple Creek ch 


RSAARES 


BRAL SSS 


enon 


S 
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CALIFORNIA, $133.45. 


Whittier, ist ch.......... 
Hynes, George Matson.... 
Hynes, A. E. Matson, for 

— care Rev. C. Nel- 
— Wom. For. Miss. 
Oakian@, Gh... 
Stockton, 1st ch.......... 
Loomis, Sunbeam C. E. 8S. 


Goshen, M. S. Feather- 


BROMO 


OREGON, $31.88. 


Astoria, H. B. Vidillian.. 
Portland, Sw. S. S....... 
Independence, Rev. J. R. 
Baldwin and wife..... 
Portland, Rev. J. O. Bur- 
roughs, for ‘‘A-he,’’ care 
Rev. J. W. Carlin, China 


NORTH DAKOTA, $9.65. 


Vallew City 
po 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $14.85. 


Wakonda, Y. P. S....... 
Sioux Falls, Sw. Soc..... 


WASHINGTON, $29. 


Seattle, 1st ch., Oapt. 
George M. Terrill....... 


Delta, Sw. Ww. 
Spokane, Alvin Zuelsdort. 


IDAHO, $10.20. 


First Baptist Asso....... 
Coldwell 


WYOMING, $5.50. 


Evanston ch.........++++ 


MONTANA, $5.11. 


Bozeman, B. Y. P. U., for 
Rev. T. E. Schumaker, 


Total +++ -$7,477 OT 


LEGACIES. 


Randolph, 
Mass., Rev. 


- 135 00 
Phila., 
Susan E. 

459 31 
Jacksonville, 


Ill., Ellen C. 

Spencer .... 2,652 52 
Milwaukee, 

Wis., estate 

Louisa L. 


Hanchett .. 8,348 39 7,595 22 


$15,072 29 


$8. 88 


iy 
599 
5 
20 
25 
3 
37 an 
25 
1 
15 7 
2 Lodi, J. B. Draper....... & ae 
1 
1 
2 
2 1 25 ia’ 
21 8 13 
27 
8 10 00 
4 7 
5 
12 
6 4 
32 a 
4 65 a 
7 00 
7 85 
4 00 
10 00 
2 
a 
Saxeville Y. P........... 177 East Lincoln 8. 8........ 1 ee 
2 
Lod 15 00 4 
5 
Verona 8. 1 20 5611 
| 
‘ Joseph Cog- 
Gin gin Foster.. 1,000 00 
Brooklyn, N. 
* Joseph 
Topeka, 1st ch........... 
Mission Point ch......... 
awa, John Shea, for Los Animas ch........... 


600 Donations 


Donations and legacies Delaware 6 81 36 85 
from April 1, 1900, District of Columbia... 105 80 | SRR eee 15 50 
to August 1, 1900.... 49,824 95 West Virginia......... 621 35 EE i iuccreoennen 30 50 

,074 4 2 72 

Donations and legacies 1,877 61 Kentucky ............ 10 00 
from April 1, 1900, 2,008 74 Louisiana ............ 2 70 
to September 1, 1900.$64,897 24 = wichigan ............. 6 
Donations to September 1, winnesota ............ 1,543 16 Alabama ............. 10 00 

1900: Wisconsin ............ 729 32 Indian Territory....... 12 50 

wes 654 61 395 06 OO 20 50 

New Hampshire ...... 411 58 1,041 39 100 00 

Massachusetts ........ 6,554 77 245 29 87 19 

Rhode IsJand ......... 1,346 17 833 68 236 93 

2,406 64 291 33 4 80 

Fa, 8,483 96 North Dakota ......... 46 60 Miscellaneous . 958 50 

2,526 58 South Dakota ........ 178 35 

Pennsylvania ......... 4,947 02 Washington .......... 183 79 $46,166 19 


American Baptist Missionary 


Union and its Missions # & 


With Ninety Illustrations 
By REV. EDMUND F. MERRIAM 


This volume gives a complete outline history of the Baptist missionary work in 
Burma, Assam, India, China, Japan, Africa, and Europe, with a sketch of the home 
history of the Missionary Union. Illustrated with numerous maps and cuts. Price, 
75 cents in cloth, 50 cents in paper covers, postpaid. Address 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


‘THOMAS TODD 
Book, Job and Catalogue Printer 


14 BEACON STREET, ROOM 802, BOSTON, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 
Church Creeds, Sermons, Library Catalogues, Programs, 


All kinds of Commercial Printing executed at short notice, in the best manner, and at very 
reasonable prices. 
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UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 2, 
SWEETER, MORE 
LOWER PRICE + 
BELL FOUNDRY Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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